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By order of the Executors of J. D. Morell, M.A., LL.D., 
deceased, 


THE COPYRIGHTS in the well-known 


EDUCATIONAL and PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS of the late 
Dr. MORELL, formerly Her Majesty’s laspector of Schools, are 
offered for SALE by TENDER. 

Particulars and conditions of sale, and forms of tender may be 
obtained on application to Messrs. TurosaLv Brorners & Mia, 
Chartered Accountants, 23, St. Swithin’s Lane, and to Messrs, Scoit & 
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Just published, price 1s. ; post free, Is. 2d. 


A MINIMUM WAGE: a Socialistic Novel 
By ALFRED MORRIS. 
Cassett & Comraxy, Limited, Ludgate Hill London 
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ARISTOTLE ON THE ATHENIAN CONSTITUTION. — 


MESSRS. BELL WILL PUBLISH 


ON MONDAY 


NEXT, THE ENGLISH 


TRANSLATION OF THE ABOVE, BY F. G. KENYON, M.A., FELLOW 


OF MAGDALEN COLLEGE, 
FORMS :— 


OXFORD, IN THE FOLLOWING 


I. Small-Paper Edition, pott 8vo, printed on hand-made paper at the Chiswick 
Press, and bound in buckram, 4s. 6d. 


II. Large-Paper Edition, post 8vo, limited to 150 copies, 10s. net to the first 


applicants. 


a 


Lonpon : GEC IRGE BELL 


& SONS, York edie Covent GARDEN. 


.* Both Editions contain an autotype facsimile of a portion of the original MS. 


Now ready, at all Booksellers. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM Il. 


OF GERMANY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with 5 Portraits, price 6s. 


THE YOUNG EMPEROR 


A STUDY IN CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT ON A THRONE. 
By HAROLD FREDERIC, Author of “In the a ‘‘The Lawton Girl,” &e. 
WHAT THE PRESS SAYS: 


Tall Mall Gazette: 
day.”-—-The Duily Chronicle: ** A book of considerable 
information which is specially interesting just now. 





“As interesting as any novel, and is moreover an important contribution to the political history of the 


interest.”’—— St. James’s Gazetie: “It contains a good deal of 
Echo: “A bright and Subavestins volume.”’- -Evening News : 


“Fills us with admiration for its comprehensiveness, insight, luc idity, dramatic narration, and literary vigour.””—— 


Glasgow Mail: “The work is singularly modest and un 


pretending, but is really one of the most solid and ‘important 


contributions to contemporary Europesn history heeaan Exceedingly fresh and instructive.” 


_Lonpon : : %. FISHER UNWIN, > Parruxosten Savane, EA, 


ANCHE ISTER NEW COLLEGE, | 


#, HIGH STREET, OXFORD. 








“ The College adheres to its original principle of freely imparting 
Theological knowledge, without insisting on the edoption of particular 
Theological doctrines.” pete 

PROGRAMME OF LECTURES FOR THE SESSION 1891-02. 
Prixcipat— 

Rev. JAMES DRUMMOND, M.A., LL.D. 
PAULINE EPISTLES (Introduction, Criticism, and Exegesis). 
INTRODUCTION to the FOURTH GOSPEL, 
STUDY of DOCTRINAL THEOLOGY. 
Vice-PrixciraL— 

Rev. J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. 

OLD TESTA M ENT. COMPARATIVE RELIGION, 
Rev. C. B. UPTON, B.A., B.Se. 

MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. ETHICS. 

Rev. P. HM. WICKSTEED, M.A., will Lecture on SOCIOLOGY, 
The College opens in Ocron+r. All Lectures are Free to the Public. 

For further particulars apply to the Rey. Dr. Drummonp, 18, Rawlin- 
son Road, Oxford ; 

ortoR D Daretsuime, Esq., 
26, George Street, bi: wchester ; 
or to Rev. H. Exrietp Dowson, B.A., 
Gee Cross, near Mane ‘hester, 


Secs. 


(ALVINISTIC M ETHC DI ST or WELSH 
PRESBYTERIAN THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE, 
BALA, NORTH WALES. 





Puincirat—Rev. T. C. EDWARDS, D.D. (late Principal of the 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyth). 

This College, first established in 1837 for the training of Ministers 
among the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, will be OPENED next 
SEPTEMBER as an exclusively Theological College, into which all 
will be admitted whether candidates for the ministry or laymen. A 
fee of £5 for the Session will be charged in the case of Students not 
eundidates for the ministry among the Calvinistic Methodists. 


YALVINISTIC METH \DIST or WE LSH 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, BALA, NORTH WALES. 





The Committee will precced forthwith to the ELECTION of a 
PROFESSOR of HELR EW and cognate Languages and the Exegesis 
of the Old Testament. Salary £250. All applications, with Testi- 
monials, to be sent on or before WEDNESDAY, Ju cy 297n, to 

(Rev.) RH. Moreas, Secretary, 
Menai bridge, North Wales. 


RITISH ASSOCIATION for the AD- 


VANCEMENT of SCIENCE, 22, Albemarle Street, London, W. 


,The NEXT ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at 

CARDIFF, commencing on WEDNESDAY, Aveust 19TH. 
. President - Eleet-- 
WILLIAM HUGGINS, Esq PS! LL.D., F.R.S , Hon, F.R.S.E., 
~ 

NOTICE to CONTRIBUTORS of MEMOIRS.—Authorsare requested 
| to give notice before Aveusr tor of their intention to offer Papers. 
| (Information about lodgings and other local arrangements may be 
| obtained from the Local Secretaries, Bank Buildings, Cardi 

| G, Grirriru, Assistant General See retary. 





BIBLIOTHECA PHILLIPPICA, 
| The Collection of valuable Englishand Foreign Autograph 
| Letters and Ilistorical Documents of the late Sir 
| THOMAS PHILLIPPS, Bart., PRS. &e.—FIRST 
PORTION, 


rc Ty 
\ ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, 

HODGE will SELL by AUCTION, at their HOUS . 
WELLINGTON STR ormare. We. TE ? 
Jvuiy 15, and Following Tk t l o'clock precisely, t the © CT 
of valuable ENGLISH and Kor EIGN AUTOGRAPH LE ' 1K: nS 
HISTORIC AL DOCUMENTS et the lite Sir THOMAS PHILLEPPS, 
Bart., B., &e, of Middle TLlill, Worcestershire, 2 r 
House, Chel ham, FIRST PoR TION, containing splendid px 
published De vents on Vellum of Kings Henry IV., V., VL, V 
with fine Se 3; and among other al Autogrs aphs, Specime ns of 
Anne of Aus , Antoine Bourbon, Carolire of Anspach, Charles 1., 
Charles LX. of $ veden, Cc — IL. of Spain, Christian VIL. of Denmark, 
Elizabeth, Francis os ‘yancis Emperor of Austria, Henry VI. of 
England, Henry VIIL., Beery Ill. of France James IL, Louis X11, 
Louis XVI, Marie Antoinette M: ivy Queen of Scots, N: wpol, on, Paul 1. 
| of Russia, René IL, William IIT, &e Also Letters cf Poets, States- 
men, Authors, Actors, Generals, Admirals, &c. 







































The Library and the remaining Portion of the Collection 
of Engravings and China of the late W. FP. TIFFIN: 
Esq., of Nalisbury. 

V | ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & 
HODGE SELL by AUCTION, at their HOUSE, No. 13 
WE LI. ey TON, t ~ a STRAND, W.C., on TILURSDAY, Jury 6. 


is reci IBRATY of the late W. F. TIFFIN. E 
ury, Author Ly “4 yab out Portraits, * consisting of I 
m= to the Fine Ar 


KS 
the Drama and Stage—Old English 
Literature and Poetry—Works by Byrou, Tennyson, Dickens, &e. ; 








also the remaining Portion of his Collection of Eugrayings and China, 
| May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
For JULY, 1891, contains, among other Articles of 
nterest, 

MR. CHAINE’S SONS. Chaps. XXV.-XXVIII.--REMI- 
NISCENCES of SIR RICHARD BURTON.—THE “Avat 
of PUBLISHERS.—KANE, a SOLDIER SERVANT.— 
HER NEW DRESSMAKER.—IFTAR in a HAREM.—A 
PIECE of BREAD.--LOVE or MONEY. Chaps. XXIV.- 

XXVI.— Ke. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 


SO NEAR AKIN. 


By M. A. BENGOUGH. 
In 3 vols., crown Svo. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DUKE’S MARRIAGE.” 


The ALDERMAN’S CHILDREN 


By JAMES BRINSLEY RICHARDS. 
In 3 vols., crown Svo. 





SECOND EDITION OF 


AN OLD MAID’S LOVE. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 
Author of “ The Sin of Joost Avelingh.”’ 
In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ALASNAM’S LADY.” 


THE HALLETTS: 


A Country Town Chronicle. 
By LESLIE KEITH, 
Author of “ A Hurricane in Petticoats,’ &c. 
In 3 vols., crown Svo. 

“A country town cbronicle as well written as ‘ The Halletts’ 
has in itself many of the elements of a successful novel. 
When, added to these, the author has the simple yet graphic 
manner of Leslie Keith, it has a very real attraction for the 
lovers of wholesome fiction. The author has already shown 
talent for delineation of character, and in her present work 
Andrew Hallett, bis meck wife, and Lavy Moss are clever as 
well as vigorous sketches.” — Merning Post. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “GIRALDI.” 


THE UNDERGRADUATE. 


By ROSS GEORGE DERING. 
In 2 vols., crown Svo. 


SECOND EDITION. 


BERTHA’S EARL. 


By LADY LINDSAY, Author of “ Carcline.’’ 
In 3 vols., crown Svo. 

* Altogether charming, the writing and the story are refined 
and interesting ; a really delightful book suchas novel should 
be.” — Life . 

* Lord Delachaine is a well conceived and well delineated 
character.”— Spectator. 

Now ready, in 1 vol., crown Syo, 6s., the New and Popular 

Edition of Miss MARIE CORELLI’S 


“What a stir Marie Corelli’s new book, ‘ Wormwood,’ has 
created, Everyone is talking about it. Never before, I should 
say, has the subject of absinthe-drinking in Paris been gone 
into so thoroughly and all its effects laid bare.” 


County Gentleman, 
Also, Now Ready, 


AN AUSTRALIAN GIRL. 


A New Edition, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, Gs. 





Also, 


THROUGH STABLE AND 
SADDLE-ROOM. 


By Major FISHER, 
A New Edition, in 1 vol., crown Svo, 6s. 


RicuarpD Bentiey & Son, New Burlington Street. 
Publisher in Ordinary to Hcr Majesty the Queen. 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


ANIMAL LIFE and INTELLIGENCE. 
By C. LLOYD MORGAN, F.G.S., Principal of University 
College, Bristol, Author of “A Text-Book of Biology,” 
&c. With 40 Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE andCOMPARA- 
TIVE CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. By JOHN W. 
BURGESS, LL.D., Professor of History and Political 
Science in Columbia College, U.S.A. 2 vols., demy 
S8vo, 25s. 

“ The work may be confidently recommended to all serious 
students of comparative politics and jurisprudence.” — Times. 


A BOOK about ROSES. By the Very 
Rev. 8. REYNOLDS HOLE, Dean of Rochester. The 
Eleventh and Cheaper Edition. Now ready, price 2s. 6d. 

** A perfectly charming book.” —Daily Telegraph. 


MY MISSION to ABYSSINIA. By 
GERALD H. PORTAL, H.B.M. Agent and Consul- 
General at Zanzibar. A Narrative of the last English 
Mission to Abyssinia in 1887-1888. Demy 8vo, with Map 
and Illustrations. | In preparation. 


THE FORUM for JULY, price 2s. 6d., 
contains an important Article upon the Character and 
Policy of the Emperor William, by Dr. Geffcken, Imperial 
Privy Councillor; also the American Copyright Law, 
by F. R. Daldy, Hon. Sec. of the British Copyright 
Association. 

Now ready, price 2s. 6d. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW for JULY. 
FIVE YEARS of RESOLUTE GOVERNMENT. 
THE ELON JUBILEE. By Artucr C. Bensoy. 
AFTER the GALLERIES : a Studio Talk. 
POLICE WORK in CEYLON. By Miss Gorpox-Cu maine. 
THE FIRST HANDEL FESTIVAL. By R. Epceumne. 
TO-DAY in MOROCCY. By Captain Rotvestoy. 
THE FARMER-MONK. By N. E. RayMoxp Dow tye. 
MR. HARRIS and MRS. OLIPHANT. By Mrs. A. Patiiips. 
THE DIET of GREAT MEN. By A. J. H. Cresrt. 
REVIEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, &c. 


TWENTY MODERN MEN. A Second 


Series of Literary Portraits from the National Observer. 
Ready Immediately at all Booksellers, price 1s. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 
AN INTRODUCTION to CHEMICAL 


SCIENCE. Edited by B. P. LASCELLES, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Harrow School, and R. P. 
WILLIAMS, of the English High School, Boston. 
Second Edition. With 50 Illustrations. Cloth, red 
edges, 3s. Gd. 


VICTOR HUGO’S QUATRE-VINGT- 
TREIZE. Edited by JAMES BOIELLE, B.A. (Univ. 
Gall.), Senior French Master at Dulwich College. 
Authorised Copyright Edition. Cloth, crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 
net. | Now ready. 


FRENCH REVOLUTION READINGS. 
Edited, with Helps for Composition, by A. JAMSON 
SMITH, M.A., Head Master of King Edward’s School, 
Camp Hill, Birmingham, and C. M. DIX, M.A., 
Assistant Master at the Oratory School, Birmingham. 
Cloth, crown Svo, 2s. net. { Now ready. 


HENRY GREVILLE'S PERDUE. 


Edited by JAMES BOLELLE, B.A. (Univ. Gall.) , Senior 
French Master at Dulwich College. Cloth, crown 8vo. 
{ Ready shortly. 


DUMAS’ MONTE CRISTO. Edited 


by FRANCIS TARVER, M.A., Senior French Master at 
Eton College. Cloth, crown S8vo. _Just ready. 


MODERN FRENCH READINGS. 
Edited, with Helps for Composition, by A. JAMSON 
SMITII, M.A., Head Master of King Edward’s School, 
Camp Hill, Birmingham. Second Edition. Cloth, crown 
Svo, 3s. [ Now ready. 


DUMAS’ LES TROIS MOUSQUE- 
TAIRES. Edited by F. C. SUMICHRAST, Assistant 
Professor of French in Harv::rd University. Cloth, crown 
Svo, 3s. 6d. [Now ready, 


ALLEN and GREENHOUGH’S LATIN 


GRAMMAR. For Use in the Higher Forms of Schools 
and Colleges. Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, 548 
pages, 6s. 


CORIOLANUS, KING JOHN, HAMLET 


and other Plays of Shakespeare. Edited with Notes and 
Introductions in Hudson’s School Shakespeare. Each 
Play separately. Paper, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 


Loxyvon: EDWARD ARNOLD, 
37, Beprorp Street, Stranp, W.C. 











Sampson Low, Marston & Company's 
NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


THE BIOGRAPHY 


OF THE 


Rt. Hon. W. E.Gladstone, M.P. 


By G. W. E. RUSSELL. 


Being the Fourth Volume in “ The Queen’s Prime Ministers.” 
Edited by STUART J. REID. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, with new Photogravure Portrait, 3s. 6d. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 


THE DAILY NEWS.—* Mr. Russell has done his work 
with sound judgment and in excellent taste .....A worthy 
offering at the shrine of patriotism and genius.” 


THE DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“A singularly vivid and 
complete picture of one of the most striking figures of the 
Victorian era. Mr. Russell has done something to enable the 
English people, ‘even where xy 4 differ most from Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy, to understand him better, and therefore 
to respect and admire him more.” 

THE DAILY GRAPHIC.—* The intimate relations which 
Mr. Russell has held with Mr. Gladstone socially and officially 
lend to what he has to say an historical, as well as a literary, 
value. He has succeeded in producing within the limits of a 
comparatively brief sketch an eminently readable epitome of 
the great statesman’s career.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* A small work devoted to so 
large a subject must be, to be worth anything, a marvel of 
condensation. We find such marvel in Mr. Russell’s con- 
tribution to the ‘ Queen’s Prime Ministers Series.’ There are 
none of the weary commonplaces of contemporary biography 
within its covers; it is at once well informed, concise, and 
judicious.” 

THE STAR.—* A popular biography by a competent hand. 
Mr. Russell devotes an interesting chapter to Mr. Gladstone’s 
life at Eton and Oxford, and the impressions he produced on 
his fellow-students.” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—* While giving a clear and 
tolerably full narrative of Mr. Gladstone’s wonderful career, 
Mr. Russell has devoted his attention especially to two things 
—the early days at Eton and Oxford, and the consistency and 
thoroughness of the statesman’s Churchmanship...... It may be 
doubted whether any one book could give a better idea of Mr. 
Gladstone’s personality than the one before us.” 

NEWCASTLE DAILY LEADER.—“ Moderate in bis 
praise, he seeks to show that many features of Mr. Gladstone’s 
character have been misconstrued.” 

*,* See also leading articles in the Times, Daily News, and 
Morning Advertiser of July 7th, &c., &e. 


The Rural Kconomy aod Agriculture 
of Australia and New Zealand. 


As seen by ROBERT WALLACE, F.1S., F.RS. Edin., 
Professor of Agriculture and Rural Economy in the 
University of Edinburgh, Author of “India in 1887,” 
* Farm Live Stock of Great Britain,’? &e. With 8 Maps, 
80 Full-page Plates, and 20 Text Illustrations. Demy 
svo, cloth, ONE GUINEA net. 





WEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
DONALD ROSS OF HEIMRA. 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 
Author of “In Far Lochaber,” ‘‘ A Princess of Thule,” &c. 
3 vols., crown Svo, cloth. 
“Tt is soothing and invigorating to turn to Mr. William 
Black’s delightful pages.” —Daily Telegraph. 
** An admirable story.” —Athenaeum. 
“ Its interest never flags. There is much delicious humour.” 
Scotsman. 


AUTHORISED LIBRARY EDITION, 


CZESAR’S COLUMN: a Tale of the 
Twentieth Century. By IGNATIUS DONNELLY, 
Author of “ Ragnarok,” “ Atlantis,” &e. Crown svo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A MAN’S CONSCIENCE. By Avery 
MACALPINE. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
“An extremely interesting and well-written story.”-— Scotsman. 





London : Sampson Low, Marston & Company, Ltd., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 
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to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript, 

Tt ts particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§c., may be addressed to the PuBLISHER, and 
not to the Error. 








LITERATURE. 


Memoir of the Life of Laurence Oliphant and 
of Alice Oliphant, his Wife. By Margaret 
Oliphant W. Oliphant. In 2 vols. (Black- 
wood.) 


Personal Reminiscences of Laurence Oliphant : 
a Note of Warning. By Louis Leisching. 
(Marshall Brothers.) 


JupGinG from the comments called forth by 
Mrs. Oliphant’s Ifemoir, Laurence Oliphant, 
although a familiar name, was to most 
people nothing more than a name. All 
they know about him has been learned 
from Mrs. Oliphant’s pages, and, with the 
fewest exceptions, the comments have been 
echoes of her opinions, and repetitions of 
her statements, even of her errors of fact 
and inference. It is, therefore, especially 
unfortunate that she did not qualify herself 
more carefully for her task. For instance, 
to understand Oliphant it is necessary to 
understand what manner of man that was 
who influenced him so greatly at the crisis 
of his life; but to Mrs. Oliphant the char- 
acter and career of Thomas Lake Harris 
are practically unknown. Her only “ definite 
ground” in this matter is, she says, con- 
tained in some volumes of his addresses and 
sermons. She sees no reason to think he 
was an impostor, but has not taken the 
pains to ascertain whether he was one or 
not. Surely a zealous historian would, at 
least, have sought out the several persons 
now living who were co-workers with both 
Mr. Harris and Oliphant at Brocton, and 
would have listened to what they had to 
say and weighed it. Even Mr. Harris 
himself might have been applied to, so that 
his version of a curious story as well as 
Oliphant’s could have been stated. Mrs. 
Oliphant’s manifest failure to grasp the 
religious principles of the Brotherhcod of 
the New Life is more excusable; but even 
here her ignorance—of which she is not a 
bit ashamed—seems unduly great. Failing 
thus to appreciate some of the main influ- 
ences and conditions of Oliphant’s life, her 
work is inevitably superficial. It includes 
personal reminiscences—her own and others ; 
but, dealing as it does with lives so recent, 
it might well have been enriched with many 
more. It chief value is as a chronicle— 
presumably accurate—of the incidents of 
Oliphant’s career. We look in vain for the 
real Laurence Oliphant in the book, but we 
find much about him; and it need hardly 
be added that the story, so far as it goes, 
is told with such skill and discretion as to 
make it—to use Mrs. Oliphant’s favourite 
word—‘ delightful.” It is to be hoped 


that people who can supply the deficiencies 


will now step forward, so that by-and-by 
someone-—Mrs. Oliphant herself, for choice 
—will be able to prepare a new and per- 
fected biography. 

Laurence Oliphant’s life divides itself 
into two parts, the first, terminating when 
he was thirty-eight years old, being the 
preparation for the second. He was born 
at Capetown in 1829; his father was 
then attorney-general there, a post he 
afterwards exchanged for that of chief 
justice of Ceylon. His mother was Maria 
Campbell, daughter of Col. Campbell, of 
the 72nd Highlanders. Both parents are 
described by Mrs. Oliphant as notable in 
their several ways: she “ full of the vivacity 
and character which descended to her son,” 
he aman of much “ individual power and 
originality,” as well as ‘‘ an excellent lawyer 
and trusted official.’ It may be that 
Oliphant’s ardour for things military de- 
scended from his maternal grandfather. Both 
his parents were devotedly fond of their only 
child, whose wishes were never thwarted, 
and who was saved from the moral ruin 
which usually befalls spoilt children only 
by the deep religious disposition of the 
father and mother, and, still more, by the 
freedom from vicious taint in his own 
character. 

Oliphant was a traveller from the outset ; 
for he was transferred from Capetown to 
England at a very early age, and, when 
twelve years old, left England again to join 
his parents in Ceylon. There are few parts 
of the habitable globe that he did not visit 
once or oftener during the next twenty 
years. In 1846, when his parents were 
preparing to travel for a couple of years, 
he convinced them, easily enough no doubt, 
that it would be much better for him that 
he should travel with them than that he 
should go up to the university; and the 
result was that, instead of becoming a 
graduate of Cambridge, he became, to use 
his own phrase, ‘a citizen of the world... 
from an extended knowledge of it.” He 
called himself not inaptly “a rolling stone,” 
but it was one which failed to verify the 
proverb. Mrs. Oliphant gives his adven- 
tures in considerable detail, and he has 
himself recorded them, still more fully, in 
his Episodes in a Life of Adventure. His 
‘baptism of fire” took place when on 
entering Rome in 1847 he “ passed cannon 
pointed down the streets,” and a little later 
shared in the Revolution by joining in an 
assault on the Austrian Legation. Passing 
on with his father, he reached Messina on 
the eve of a bombardment, and was more 
than once in imminent danger of being shot. 
In 1860 he was again in Italy, conspiring 
with Garibaldi, and he was present when 
Victor Emmanuel received the crown. 

That insatiable desire to see and to know 
which led Oliphant into danger when he 
was only seventeen years old led him after- 
wards, as by an instinct, into numerous 
other perils. Few great public movements 
of that time—especially few warlike move- 
ments—took place without his presence. In 
1848, when at Athens, he had an adventure 
with a lawless soldier who wanted his watch, 
and being refused, nearly took his life 
instead. Learning from the Consul that 





protection from the law was not to be 


looked for, but that if he had shot the man 
nothing would have been said, he gladly 
entertained the proposal of a friend that 
they should devote themselves ‘‘to the 
pleasing sport of trying to get robbed” 
and of shooting the robbers. They would 
be conferring a benefit upon the inhabitants 
and amusing themselves at the same time, 
they thought; and these two did actually 
arm themselves with revolvers and prowl 
about in secluded places “in the hope of 
finding sport.”” But, happily, no one tried 
to rob them. 

The spirit which dictated this enterprise 
was hardly more irresponsible and reckless 
than that which displayed itself in many 
subsequent adventures. After spending 
three years in Ceylon as his father’s private 
secretary and as a lawyer pleading in the 
Ceylon courts, devoting his time, as he says, 
largely to sport as well as to law, witness- 
ing a small rebellion in the Kandyan Pro- 
vince, and making an excursion into Russia, 
which resulted in a book on the Crimea, 
Oliphant, in 1854, was again in London, 
just when war between England and Russia 
had been declared. As a specialist on tho 
subject of the Crimea, he was summoned to 
the Horse Guards to give what information 
he could about that little-known region. 
It had been his purpose to prepare for the 
bar, but the chance of fresh adventures 
spoiled all his zeal for study. The world 
at large seemed to him, he said, 


‘such a much bigger oyster to open than his 
neighbours’ pockets, that he never even went 
to the expense of buying a wig and gown; 
while the absurdity of perpetually paying for 
dinners at Lincoln’s Inn which he never ate 
induced him at last to disbar himself.” 


He was anxious to be sent in some capacity 
to the Crimea—whether in the service of the 
government or of Zhe Zimes, did not matter 
much to him. Meantime, however, he 
accompanied Lord Elgin, then Governor- 
General of Canada, on a diplomatic mission 
to Washington. Then after a brief residence 
in Canada, he returned to London; and 
failing to obtain any definite appointment, 
but with letters of introduction from Lord 
Clarendon, he proceeded, with his father, 
to the seat of war. There he first met 
Gordon, and there, of course, he had ad- 
ventures, which, one fancies, would have 
summarily ended the career of any other 
man. In 1856-7 he was again in America, 
amusing himself, among other ways, by 
joining Walker, the would-be President of 
Nicaragua, in his filibustering expedition. 
This resulted rather ignominiously for him ; 
for being found by a British officer and his 
nationality discovered, he was sent away 
like a naughty boy. Ultimately Walker 
was hung by the Honduras Government— 
hanging being, as Oliphant says, the usual 
fate which followed failure in that country. 
The rumour in England was that Oliphant 
himself had been so treated ; and accordingly, 
at the first party he attended after his 
return home— 

‘“‘a very charming young person whom I was 
very glad to see again after my various ad- 
ventures, put out two fingers by way of greet- 
ing, raised her eyebrows with an air of mild 
surprise, and said, in the most silvery and 





unmoved voice, ‘ Oh, how d’ye do’ I thought 
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you were hung.’ I think it was rather a dis- 
appointment to her that I was not. There 
is a novelty in the sensation of an old and 
esteemed dancing partner being hanged, and it 
forms a pleasing topic of conversation with the 
other ones.” 


After an unsuccessful attempt to enter 
parliament atthe general election of March, 
1857, Oliphant joined Lord Elgin’s embassy 
to China ; but while on the voyage out, the 
Indian Mutiny was announced, and tho 
course of the expedition was diverted to 
Calcutta, which was reached at a critical 
hour. Arriving in China, Oliphant took an 
active part of his own in the war. Ae 
accompanied the squadron which captured 
the Peiho Forts, and was one of those who, 
with Captain Sherard Osborn, scaled the 
walls of Tientsin. At the bombardment of 
Nankin he was on board Captain Osborn’s 
ship the Furious, and while standing on 
the bridge with Lord Elgin, a shot ‘ cut 
through a rope a couple of feet above his 
lordship’s head.” A little later, when 
Oliphant was leaning over the bulwarks, 
another shot came through them close 
under his arm, one of the splinters tearing 
out his watch chain. 

Dangers as great were afforded to Oliphant 
when he hunted elk (7.¢.deer), elephant, wild 
boar, and bear. All through those years he 
seemed to hold his life in his hand, and to 
carry it very carelessly. His crowning ad- 
venture was, however, at Yedo, whither he 
had gone in 1861 as First Secretary of 
Legation, in succession to Mr. de Morgan, 
who had been murdered. He was glad of 
such an opening in the diplomatic service ; 
but his hopes were swiftly terminated by a 
widnight assault, prompted by the fierce 
native jealousy of foreigners which then 
prevailed, which also nearly ended his life. 
He was severely wounded, and when suffi- 
ciently recovered, was sent home with des- 
patches. Owing to the weak state of his 
health, he was allowed to remain in England 
for a while, and ultimately did not return to 
Japan. 

Other historic events in which Oliphant 
participated were the Polish insurrection of 
1863, and the war in Schleswig Holstein in 
1864. Then he returned to London and 
settled, or tried to settle there. On his fre- 
quent but brief visits he had always been 
welcome in society. One possessed of such 
varied information, brilliant as a writer and 
talker, attractive as a man and withal well- 
born, could not be other than welcome. His 
chance of a diplomatic career being closed, 
another not less brilliant and enviable lay 
before him in the sphere of politics. He 
was elected member of parliament for the 
Stirling Burghs and was regarded by his 
friends as the coming statesman. Had he 
followed the intended path, he might long 
ere now have held the post of foreign secre- 
tary, or almost any other post, in successive 
Liberal administrations ; and at this moment 
be either in the running with Sir William 
Harcourt for the reversion of the leadership, 
or biding his time on the borderland of both 
parties with Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. 


These things were not to be. In 1867 | 


Oliphant “suddenly”? disappeared from 
England, and was next heard of in the 
community at Lake Erie, where he had 
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thrown in his lot with Mr. Harris, then 
generally known, so far as he was known at 
all, as a preacher of strange doctrines. The 
action seemed sudden to those who knew 
nothing of the working of Oliphant’s inner 
life; but in reality all his preceding career 
had been a preparation for it. Mrs. Oliphant, 
like the majority of his friends, entertains 
doubts of the wisdom of Oliphant’s action ; 
and, as a_ possible explanation, it is 
suggested that he had a kind of double 
nature, each part of which asserted its 
supremacy by turns—one, well supplied 
with common sense, attracting him to society; 
the other overdone with cloudy mysticism 
and religious fanaticism. Yet, as Mrs. 
Oliphant herself says, ‘the manner of de- 
velopment is all involved in the product, 
and no man can contradict his nature” (vol. 
i. p. 25). No one is really inconsistent ; 
only each moves in an orbit of his own 
which, to those who do not understand its 
course, may seem erratic. 

Oliphant’s life hitherto had been that of 
aman of pleasure—thoughtless as men of 
pleasure are, but not vicious. Just a hint 
of other possibilities is offered in his early 
efforts to reform the London roughs. His 
letters to his mother contain numerous 
religious allusions, but only in response to 
anxious questionings of hers, and they do 
not seem like the expression of any deep 
feeling of his own. That his continual ab- 
sence from home caused his mother suffering 
is certain ; but she loved him too well to ask 
him to sacrifice his pleasures for her sake, 
and it never occurred to him to sacrifice 
them without being asked. His delight in 
hunting and in witnessing battles might 
seem to point to a nature callous of the 
feelings of others. But these things, and 
much else that was not beautiful in his 
earlier life, arose from want of thought and 
not from want of heart. He had never been 
taught that there was anything for him to 
do in the world but enjoy himself. The 
faults of a man as naturally veracious as he 
was could not lie far below the surface. 

Until he was thirty-eight years old 
Oliphant was, in reality, passing through an 
unusually prolonged boyhood. All that 
time, in obedience to his insatiable desire to 
know, he was rapidly absorbing everything 
that life could offer. While profoundly in- 
terested, he was as yet not serious. No 
sense of responsibility lay upon him. 
Everything he did was of the character of 
an escapade or prank. His life in the open 
world was too full of action to give him time 
to think. At length when it became need- 
ful to settle down, he secured his seat in 
parliament and began to dwell in London. 
Hitherto, amid all his pleasures he had been 
gathering knowledge; but now it seemed 
as if he must be satisfied with pleasures 
alone, which, as he quickly learned, opened 
up new avenues of vice leading to moral 
degeneration. If his life of movement and 
adventure had kept him from thinking, it 


had also kept him from going very far 
| astray. 


The political outlook was no better. He 
found Liberals and Conservatives struggling 
for office as usual, but, as he thought, with 
even less than the usual regard for prin- 
ciples. ‘* There was no honesty on cither 





side,” he said; and, refusing to follow the 
leader of his party, with a few others he 
formed what was known at the time as the 
Tea Room Cave, whose object was to secure 
the passing of the Reform Bill, no matter 
which party brought it in. It became clear 
to him that for political success he must be 
prepared to smother his scruples of con- 
science. If he would not do this, the best 
he could hope for was the position of a 
parliamentary Ishmael. For Mayfair and 
Parliament alike his training had made him 
impossible. This ‘citizen of the world by 
an extended knowledge of it” could not 
settle down to the frivolous idleness of 
society nor to the hole-and-corner intrigue of 
political parties. When these things had 
taken the place of the active and exciting 
pleasure-seeking of the past, Oliphant began 
to inquire where he really stood—to review 
his conceptions of what his life was, what 
it was tending to become, and what it might 
be. Then came disillusion. The world he 
found was not the world he had pictured, 
and, whether good or bad for others, was 
not the world for him. He went up into 
a high place to survey it, and found he 
could have anything for the asking which 
it could give, on the one condition that he 
should give homage to the devil; and he 
concluded that for all its prizes it was not 
worth his while to comply. 

Mayfair was astonished, as well it might 
be; for in its eyes its prizes were of all 
things the most desirable, while the condi- 
tion attached did not seem intolerable. It 
is conceivable that, in cases where there 
was no higher call, compliance would be 
right and proper. And the world outside 
which regarded the charmed circle much as 
Oliphant himself had once regarded it was 
astonished also. But Oliphant knew his 
own needs best. In mere pleasurable ex- 
citement he found nothing that would com- 
pare with an elephant hunt or a revolution. 
Comparing it with the world as he did, it 
was necessarily narrow and tawdry. Himself 
an undoubted acquisition to Mayfair, he 
soon found that it had nothing worth having 
to give him in exchange. 

With his conversion Oliphant’s narrative 
of his life of adventure ends. In closing 
his Episodes he writes : 


‘«The more I raced about the world, and took 
as active a part as I could in its dramatic per- 
formances, the more profoundly did the con- 
viction force itself upon me that if it was 
indeed a stage, and all the men and women 
only players, there must be a real life some- 
where. And I was only groping after it in a 
blind, dumb sort of way—not likely, certainly, 
to find it in battle-fields or ball-rooms ; but yet 
the reflection was more likely to force itself 
upon me when I was among murderers or 
butterflies than at any other time. ... The 
world, with its bloody wars, its political in- 
trigues, its social evils, its religious cant, its 
financial frauds, and its glaring anomalies, 
assumed in my eyes more and more the aspect 
of a gigantic lunatic asylum. And the ques- 
tion occurred to me whether there might not 
be latent forces in nature, by the application 
of which this profound moral malady might 
be reached. To the existence of such forces we 
have the testimony of the ages” (/pisodes, 
pp. 418-19). 

In 1865 Piccadilly was published in the 
pages of Blackwood. It set forth in an 
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uncompromising manner what Oliphant 
thought about the world of fashion. Already 
for some time he had been interested in 
the teachings of Mr. Thomas Lake Harris. 
As early as 1860 he had known something 
of him, and had, in all probability, listened 
to the discourses delivered during that year 
at the Marylebone Institute, which have 
since been published. He would be en- 
couraged by Mr. Harris to believe in those 
‘latent forces in nature” of which he 
speaks. He would be told that in some 
measure those forces were no longer latent, 
and that, in the time soon to come, they 
would prove more and more alive. He 
would find in Mr. Harris a mystic, but a 
mystic as actively interested as himself in 
the life of the present day. The mystical 
and the practical sides of Mr. Harris’s 
character would equally appeal to him ; and 
then, to use Mrs. Oliphant’s words, “ for 
the first time Laurence heard the voice 
which for all his previous life he had been 
longing to hear.” 

Of Mr. Harris himself, Mrs. Oliphant, as 
I have said, knows practically nothing, and 
knowing nothing evidently fancies nothing 
is known. She does not seem even to be 
aware whether he is alive or dead. To her 
he is an ‘‘obscure American.” So far as 
she ‘can make out” he was ‘‘ known only 
as a minister of the sect of Swedenborgians 
—the ‘New Jerusalem’ [New Church she 
means | as they called themselves—upon his 
first appearance.”’ All her “attempts to find 
materials by which the character and per- 
sonal power of Mr. Harris at this period 
could be explained have been ineffectual.” 
She admits that she does “not feel it 
necessary to believe that Harris was a man 
of evil purpose or bad motives,” which is 
something for his disciples to be thankful 
for ; but then, Mrs. Oliphant is ‘‘ very slow 
to believe in systematic imposture.” Had 
she been better acquainted with her subject, 
she would probably have seen good reason to 
believe he was not an impostor, and would 
have understood that, widely as he and 
Oliphant afterwards differed, there is no 
reason why the good faith of either of them 
should be called in question. 

Briefly stated, the main facts of Mr. 
Harris’s career are as follows. He was 
born in England (not America) on May 15, 
1823. His parents removed with him to 
America when he was three years old. His 
father appears to have been a man of 
irregular habits, and his mother a devout 
woman, strict in the Calvinistic faith. He 
received little formal education, yet attained 
to vast knowledge and a considerable degree 
of culture, a circumstance in which his 
disciples are inclined to see a special mani- 
festation of the divine indwelling. In his 
revolt against the doctrine of predestination 
which he had learned from his mother, he 
not unnaturally reached the opposite pole 
of Universal Salvation, and about 1845 he 
became the minister of a Universalist church 
in New York. His discourses were brilliant 
and effective, but somewhat too outspoken 
to please his hearers, and his connexion 
with this church did not last long. About 
1851 he joined the Rev. James D. Scott in 
founding the Mountain Cove Community of 
Spiritualists, at Auburn, in the State of 





New York. This community was broken 


up about two years later, the cause of 
collapse in its case, as in many another, 
being a quarrel about a among the 
members. By this time Mr. Harris had 
become deeply imbued with the teachings 
of the mystics, especially of Jacob Boehme 
and Emmanuel Swedenborg; and these, with 
modifications, were what he himself after- 
wards taught, and tried to apply to life, and 
continues to teach and to apply up to the 
present day. 

About 1858 Mr. Harris established ‘‘ The 
Church of the Good Shepherd,” and presided 
over it for some time. In 1859 he was in 
England preaching and lecturing. In 1861 
he founded his community at Amenia, in 
the State of New York, whence it was re- 
moved in 1867 (the year Oliphant joined it) 
to Salem-on-Erie, on the southerly shore of 
the lake. For some years between 1861 
and 1867 Mr. Harris engaged successfully 
in banking and agriculture ; and about one 
half of the estate at Salem-on-Erie was pro- 
vided by him. This establishment was con- 
tinued under Mr. Harris’s governorship 
until the division occurred between him and 
Oliphant, when it fell practically into the 
hands of the latter. Meantime Mr. Harris 
himself had removed to Santa Rosa, Cali- 
fornia, where he still dwells at the head of 
a small community which holds his prin- 
ciples and accepts his leadership. 

Mr. Harris has been a voluminous writer. 
Some of his poems—which he does not re- 
gard as his, but as of spiritual origin and 
given to the world through him—and a few 
volumes of discourses have been published ; 
but most of his works are for circulation 
among persons dwelling in various lands, 
who regard themselves as his disciples. In 
the opinion of these persons he is a prophet 
and seer of supreme rank, and the special 
recipient of divine gifts. In his novel called 
Masollam, Oliphant had Mr. Ilarris in his 
mind when he drew the character which 
gives the book its name. Certain pecu- 
liarities of voice, gesture, and expression 
attributed to Masollam are true of Mr. 
Harris, But Masollam is represented as a 
great prophet who, in his declining years, 
became the victim of evil counsellors, and 
erred grievously, but afterwards awakened 
from his delusion under the influence of one 
of his friends, who is meant, more or less, 
to stand for Oliphant himself. That Mr. 
Harris was not converted to Oliphant’s views, 
but thouglit, to the last, that Oliphant was 
vitally wrong, is well known; and the fact 
that persons of repute, who knew him earlier 
than Oliphant and know him still, continue 
to hold him in the highest esteem, goes far 
to justify the supposition that Oliphant mis- 
understood him. An impostor may indeed 
deceive “‘the very elect,” but only for a 
time ; and if the charges made public when 
Oliphant parted from Mr. Harris had been 
well founded, it is hardly conceivable that 
even ‘the elect”? would have continued 
unenlightened until now. The fact is 
Oliphant came to think he was himself an 
appointed prophet and seer, and it was as 
such that he established himself at Haifa. 

It is to be hoped no reader of Mrs. 
Oliphant’s book will adopt her version of 
the doctrines of the ‘‘ Brotherhoed of the 


New Life.” 





She freely admits she does not 
understand them. A Swedenborgian would 
hardly assent to her proposition that his 
theory “replaces the Trinity by a Father 
and Mother God—a two-fold instead of a 
three-fold unity ” (vol. ii., p. 4); for in fact 
Swedenborgianism dees nothing of the kind. 
It simply holds that Jesus Christ was the 
one and only God. As Swedenborg says: 
** Jehovah God himself descended and was 
made man.” But Swedenborg did hold 
that God in essence was not exclusively 
male or exclusively female, but combined 
both. He furthermore held that this con- 
dition existed in humanity prior to the Fall, 
and that in consequence of the Fall the male 
and female elements became distinct, and 
would continue so to remain until man 
entered the spirit-world. This doctrine of 
the ‘‘ two-in-one ” was not peculiar to Swe- 
denborg. Other mystics, and particularly 
Jacob Boehme, had expounded it long 
before. Mr. Harris differed from Sweden- 
borg in this, that he believed in the possi- 
bility in the present life of that supreme 
regeneration which shall restore humanity 
to its original bi-sexual condition. He 
even goes so far as to say that already there 
are living persons whose “ counterparts,” 
having died, are now already united to 
them. 

This much it is necessary to say, not only 
to give a slight explanation of the doctrine, 
but in order to understand the position Mr. 
Harris took with reference to Oliphant’s 
marriage. It seemed strange at first sight 
that one who claimed to be a seer should 
throw obstacles in the way of a union 
apparently so admirable. But, on the prin- 
ciple held alike by Mr. Harris and Oliphant, 
while the marriage of “counterparts” in 
the present life was regarded as helpful, 
the marriage of persons who were not 
“ counterparts”’ was a grave hindrance ; 
and Mr. Harris’s sole objection was that, in 
this instance, the desirable relation did not 
exist, so that not only was final spiritual 
union impossible between Laurence and 
Alice Oliphant, but their union with their 
*‘ counterparts ” was barred. 

As to the other main doctrine of the 
‘‘ Brotherhood” which troubles Mrs. Oli- 
phant—the ‘‘ open breathing ” or “internal 
respiration ”’—it is sufficient here to say 
that the terms used are, to a considerable 
degree, figurative, and stand for the tran- 
scendental idea of directcommunion between 
God and the human soul. But, over and 
above this, it is maintained that at a certain 
higher stage an actual physical change is 
experienced. Swedenborg, in what would 
be termed his trances, is said to have lived 
for long periods without performing the 
function commonly called breathing ; and 
it was on those occasions that he claimed 
to have visited the spiritual world and 
conversed with angels. 

However mystical the doctrines of the 
Brotherhood may have been, the ‘ Way 
toward the Blessed Life” was eminently 
practical, It consisted simply in living the 
Christian life—not the Christian life as 
taught in the churches, but that which was 
taught by Jesus himself according to the 
New ‘Testament. Matthew Arnold has 
described conduct as “ three-fourths of 
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life”; the Brotherhood would insist that 
conduct should constitute the whole life. 
As Oliphant, in a letter quoted in the 
Memoir, said: “ Before we are in a condi- 
tion to begin the work of reform without, 
we have to establish it within”; and he 
further explained : 


‘Our fundamental principle is absolute and 
entire self-sacrifice ; our motive is not the sal- 


vation of our souls, but the regeneration of | 


humanity ; our absorbing study is the practical 
embodiment of that new commandment which 
those who heard it only partially understood, 
‘that ye love one another,’ but which is as new, 
in the sense of never having been up to this 
time comprehended or practised, as it was then” 
(vol. ii., p. 36). 


When Oliphant left London he was eager, 
with all the zeal of a new convert, to sacri- 
fice everything for his faith. Doubtless he 
was conscious, also, of the need of seif- 
discipline. So the more painful or menial 
the task that offered, the more readily did 
he choose it. He acted in the spirit of 
the saying of St. Francis that the devils 
shun rough clothing. For a time, at least, 
it seemed to him that everything he 
desired was bad; that the fact that he 
desired it was sufficient reason why he 
should resist it. He had been ambitious 
to shine in parliament; therefore he would 
make himself a parliamentary failure. His 
love for his mother, even, was a thing to be 
sacrificed ; and accordingly, for a long period, 
he came and went without any tokens of 
affection being permitted to pass between 
them. Mrs. Oliphant will not believe him, 
except in a non-natural sense, when Oliphant 
declares he was under no compulsion in all 
this, but entirely a free agent. Neverthe- 
less, though Mr. Ilarris may have done 
much to instruct and guide him in these 
matters, Qliphant’s declaration was strictly 
true. As to the work on the farm, it was 
simply labour requisite for carrying on the 
establishment, and Oliphant—unless at his 
own instigation—was not required to do 
menial tasks merely because they were 
menial. Mrs. Oliphant describes him as a 
‘‘martyr”’; but his martyrdom, if such it 
was, was to his own rule of life, not to any 
other taskmasters. Oliphant has related 
how Gordon, when the Emperor of China 
had given him in return for his services a 
very valuable gold medal, “fearing that 
the sense of gratification he derived from it 
might prove a snare to him, broke it up and 
gave away the pieces” ; and it was Gordon’s 
custom to say of a man “so and sois a very 
good fellow, but he would never break his 
medal.” It was with Oliphant as with 
Gordon: when the time came he freely, 
even joyously, and in the same spirit, broke 
his medal ; and that he never afterwards re- 
gretted what he had done, but, on the con- 
trary, in the face of much hardship, lived an 
increasingly honourable, helpful, and even 
joyous life, is the best possible evidence 
that what he did was, for him at least, 
right. 

Some time before Oliphant’s final parting 
from Mr. Iarris, points of difference had 
arisen between them. Tor instance, Oliphant 
and his wife had become what is termed 
“‘writing mediums,” a form of spirit-com- 
munion considered by Mr, Harris to be, like 





table-rapping, inferior andinjurious. And, 
as already stated, Oliphant himself was 
setting up asa prophet. So, whatever be 
the merits or demerits of either party, it 
is clear an early separation was inevitable. 
The statement that Mr. Harris tried to put 
Oliphant into a lunatic asylum has been 
denied. That Oliphant himself believed it 
is indicated by a similar incident introduced 
in Masollam. But the friends of Mr. Harris 
declare emphatically that the aim simply 
was to induce Mrs. Laurence Oliphant, before 
it was too late, to herself abandon the false 
practices just referred to, and so throw her 
influence on the side of Mr. Harris, in order 
that, not her husband’s property, but his 
soul might be saved. Again, it has been 
stated that Mr. Harris’s letter to Oliphant 
at Haifa after the death of his wife, so far 
from being the boast and threat of an 
assassin, was a final appeal to Oliphant to 
turn from the error of his ways; that 
in Mr. Harris’s view, Oliphant’s wife had 
already been sacrificed to the dangerous 
misuse of spiritual influences—as a person 
recklessly playing with electricity might be 
killed—and that Oliphant himself, if he 
continued his practices, would also inevitably 
succumb. It is to be hoped the letter itself 
will one day be published, so that a grave 
charge brought against Mr. Harris may be 
either substantiated or withdrawn. Mis- 
takes of this kind are not surprising, for the 
language of mysticism is not easily under- 
stood by the every-day world. Many of the 
shortcomings of Mrs. Oliphant’s book may 
be traced precisely to this cause. 

As to Oliphant himself, I cannot agree 
with Mr. Leisching—who looks at the 
matter from the British Evangelical stand- 
point—that ‘ Oliphant’s life seems a lost 
one, save as a beacon to warn others.” 
Of the two volumes of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
memoir, the second is by far the more 
interesting, chiefly because it treats of the 
more real part of Oliphant’s life. If we 
are to consider his life a failure, so also 
must we consider the lives of all men and 
women who faithfully follow the light they 
have, unless that light should chance to 
guide them where they can lounge in easy 
chairs and sleep on beds of down. 

Warrer Lew. 








Essays on French Novelists. 
Saintsbury. (Percival.) 
I am very glad that Mr. Saintsbury has 
reprinted the essays on French novelists 
which he contributed to the Fortnightly 
Review in 1878, and very sorry that he has 
included in the same volume the paper on 
‘The Present State of the French Novel,” 
which appeared, in somewhat different 
shape, in 1888. The essays on Charles de 
Bernard, Alexandre Dumas, Théophile 
Gautier, Jules Sandeau, Octave Feuillet, 
Gustave Flaubert, Henry Murger, and 
Victor Cherbuliez, were written at a time 
when French literature was much less 
known in England than it is now. They 
were written at a time when Mr. Saintsbury 
was enthusiastically interested in the sub- 
jects about which he was writing. He 
brought to his work what was then a 
refreshing independence; he was delight- 


By George 





fully defiant of the susceptibilities which he 
supposed would be outraged by his praise 
of Madame Bovary, by his kindly notice of 
that lost creature Mademoiselle de Maupin. I 
fancy that Mr. Saintsbury, in reprinting 
these papers, has toned down some of his 
words of defiance ; of course they would be 
quite unnecessary now, when the works of 
M. Zola can be discussed in ladies’ news- 
papers. But unfortunately, with the 
acceptance of novelty by the public, Mr. 
Saintsbury’s interest in what is novel has 
disappeared. In 1878 he was in the 
very front rank of those who cared for 
the newest things in French literature. 
Since then time has moved, and things, but 
not Mr. Saintsbury. For work done before 
1878 he has much the same admiration as 
of old; but he can see no merit in work 
which has been produced or has become 
prominent since that fatal date. Thus, in 
a Preface which takes credit, much of it 
deserved, for many things, we read : 

“The advantage of the combined study of 
literature is at least this, that one is less likely 
to mistake the ephemeral for the permanent, 
or to think that Hugo a1.d Gautier are going to 
perish because the little schools of the day 
regard them as rococo and vieux jeu, compared 
to a Baudelaire-charge like M. Paul Verlaine, 
or . de-poetised Sénancour like M. Edouard 
Rod.” 

Now, if Mr. Saintsbury has read the work 
of M. Paul Verlaine, and can find no. other 
epithet by which to describe the writer 
than “* Baudelaire-charge” (not a felicitous 
epithet, at the best), he must have very 
singularly lost the critical power which he 
showed, for instance, in that essay on 
Baudelaire which is at once the first and 
the best, indeed the only good, essay on 
the subject in English. If he has not read 
the work which he professes to define, the 
question touches—what shall I say ?—on 
ethical confines. That M. Verlaine’s point de 
départ was Baudelaire, in conjunction with 
the Parnassians, no one would deny. But 
the influence of the Fleurs du Mal is only 
noticeable in the Juvenilia called Poémes 
Saturniens; and to speak generally of M. Ver- 
laine as a caricature of Baudelaire is pre- 
cisely as reasonable as it would be to speak 
of Tennyson as a caricature of Keats. 

It is in the essay on the present state of 
the French novel that we find most evidence 
of Mr. “aintsbury’s curious, determined ex- 
clusiveness in regard to quite contemporary 
French literature. It is not necessary to be 
a fervent admirer of M. Zola to be quite 
certain that no critic has a right to dismiss 
the claims and disregard the position of the 
author of Les Rougon-Macquart as Mr. 
Saintsbury has done. M. Zola, to whatever 
extent he may or may not be great, is un- 
questionably a big man. It is very unwise 
to be quite so positive as this: 

‘* For pass away he must, having neither of the 
two, and the only two, lasting qualities of 
literature. One of these is style, the other is 
the artistic presentation of matter. The first 
he probably could not have attained, except in 
a few passages, if he would; the second he has 
deliberately rejected, and so the mother of dead 
dogs awaits him sooner or later.” 

Such is the summing up in regard to M. Zola, 
while all that is said of the brothers De 
Goncourt is this parenthetic reference in the 
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sentence preceding what I have just 
quoted : 

‘Also, though he is much stronger than his 
masters in part, les deux Goncourt, he does not 
possess that rather sickly, but still curious 
refinement of style which may possibly pre- 
serve them long after he has passed away.” 


I can scarcely expect my readers to believe 
me when I say that this is all, absolutely 
all. I am reminded of a sketch of contem- 

orary literature once contributed to the 

auchnitz series by Mr. Henry Morley, in 
which the only reference to the work of Mr. 
George Meredith was in a single clause in 
the midst of a crowded sentence—‘ the 
witty novels of George Meredith.” 

After such treatment of M. Zola and of the 
Goncourts, it is not surprising to find that 
M. Villiers de ’Isle-Adam, who has written, 
together with much work that can only be 
called a magnificent failure, one volume of 
absolutely original, of absolutely unsur- 
passable, stories, is not so much as men- 
tioned. M. Léon Cladel is equally ignored 
—an unequal writer with a style that has 
always something barbarous in its vigour, 
but a writer who has done some splendid 
work, as in the best of Les Va-nu-pieds, in 
Ompdrailles, le Tombeau-des-Lutteurs, which 
is quite new ofits kind. As for M. J. K. 
Huysmans—who is in many ways the most 
remarkable of the younger novelists, and 
certainly a writer whose position, however 
much it may be contested, cannot legiti- 
mately be ignored—this is what Mr. Saints- 
bury has to say of him: 


‘* But of the orthodox Zolaists, who is there of 
whom any sane criticism can say, having read 
him, anything that is good? . . . Sometimes 
(the greatest farceur of all of them, M. J. K. 
Huysmans, is the best instance) they have 
something of their master’s vigour; but none of 
them has anything of his occasional grasp of 
actual character, and all exaggerate the absurd 
pessimism which is the characteristic of such 
philosophy as he professes.” 


Mr. Saintsbury must know that it is equally 
unreasonable to speak of M. Huysmans as 
a farceur or as a Zolaist. He has long ago 
freed himself from the yoke of M. Zola; and 
even in his second novel, Les Swurs Vatard, 
the least discriminating critic could see in 
this master of style and presentment an 
original force, a new talent. At present he 
writes of naturalism thus : 


‘*Ce que je reproche au naturalisme, ce n’est 
pas le lourd badigeon de son gros style, c’est 
l’immondice de ses idées ; ce que je lui reproche, 
cest d’avoir incarné le matérialisme dans la 
littérature, d’avoir glorifié la démocratie de 
Vart. . Quelle théorie de cerveau mal 
famé, quel miteux et étroit systéme! Vouloir 
se confiner dans les buanderies de la chair, 
rejeter le suprasensible, dénier le réve, ne pas 
méme comprendre que la curiosité de l’art com- 


"9 


mence 1A ott les sens cessent de servir ! 


Is this—which I take from the first chapter 
of Ld-Bas—is this the language of a dis- 
ciple? As littie is it the language of a 


disciple as of a farceur. 

I have taken up so much space in con- 
sidering Mr. Saintsbury’s general view of 
his subject in his first chapter that I shall 
be unable to say anything at length about 
the remaining essays. 
necessary to criticise them in detail. 


But it is really un- 
When 





he writes of Flaubert, of Dumas, of Murger, 
Mr. Saintsbury is always a pleasant aud 
trustworthy companion. Here he is on safe 
ground, here he writes sympathetically. 
Criticism that is not sympathetic has very 
little value. Why, then, should Mr. 
Saintsbury think it necessary to write out 
at length the varying points of his persistent 
dislike of all that is newest in French 
fiction? I cannot see the answer to my 
question. 
Arrnur Symons. 








“Tre Apventure Sertes.”—TZhe Voyages 
and Adventures of Ferdinand Mendez Pinto. 
Done into English by Henry Cogan. 
With an Introduction by Arminius 
Vambéry. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Tuts abridgment of Henry Cogan’s trans- 

lation, of which a third edition was pub- 

lished in 1692, would have been more 
useful, perhaps, without an introduction by 

Prof. Vambéry. The space might have been 

better filled by reprinting either Purchas’s 

observations on Mendez Pinto, or the 

** Apologetical Defence,” a paper containing 

much curious and interesting information. 

What is even more to the point, the reader 

would not be misled by Prof. Vambéry’s 

extraordinary misstatements. ‘ As regards 
the details,’ we are told, ‘‘of the war and 
conquest of China by Murhachu [sic], the 

Prince of the Mandshus, whom Pinto calls 

Tartars,” the accounts given by the 

Portuguese adventurer are ‘“ distinctly 

valuable.” One can only infer that Prof. 

Vambéry has not read the distinctly valu- 

able chapters. When Pinto left Asia for 

good, and returned to Lisbon, Nurhachu 

(not Murhachu) was still unborn. The 

Manchu prince first attacked the Chinese 

in 1617, some four-and-thirty years after 

Mendez Pinto’s ‘death. Pinto’s king of 

of Tartaria, who ‘fell upon the city of 

Pekin with so great an army as the like had 

never been seen since Adam’s time,” was not 

even a Manchu; Prof. Vambéry’s emenda- 
tion, ‘‘ Tartary, rectius Mandshury,” being 
altogether uncalled for. The Tartar king 
was no other than the famous Altan Khan, 
chief of the Tumed Mongols, who now live 
for the most part in the neighbourhood of 

Kuko Khoten. According to Mr. Howorth, 

who quotes Moyria de Maillac, Altan Khan, 

in the year 1544, ‘entered the province of 

Pe-chili and advanced almost to the gates 

of Pekin, ravaging everywhere.” The same 

date is assigned in Mendez Pinto’s narrative 
to the siege of Pekin by the king of 

Tartaria; but, seeing that his chronology is 

always dubious, he may possibly be refer- 

ring to some later invasion. Altan Khan 
went on invading China, at irregular in- 
tervals, down to the year 1571, when the 

Chinese emperor propitiated him with the 

title of Chun-i-Wang, “‘ Just and Obedient 

Prince,” and a gold seal. There is not the 

least doubt as to his being Mendez Pinto’s 

king of Tartaria; the only wonder is that 

Prof. Vambéry should have missed the 

identification and have fixed on one which 

will not bear scrutiny. Pinto and some of 
his companions were taken captive by one 
of Altan Khan’s generals and carried off to 

Tartary beyond the Great Wall. In a 





passage, omitted in the reprint, we get a 
striking portrait of the ‘Tartar king: 

‘“‘ The king was much about forty years of age, 
full stature, somewhat lean, and of a good 
aspect; his beard was very short, his 
moustaches after the Turkish manner, his eyes 
like to the Chineses, and his countenance severe 
and majestical ; As for his vesture, it was violet 
colour, in fashion like a Turkish robe, em- 
broidered with Pearl; upon his feet he had 
green Sandals, wrought all over with gold- 
Purl, and great Pearls among it, and on his 
head a Sattin cap of the colour of his habit, 
with a rich band of Diamonds and Rubies 
intermingled together.” 

In abridging Cogan’s translation, the 
publishers say they have aimed at pre- 
serving ‘‘the most adventurous and the 
most curious passages of Mendez Pinto’s 
narrative.” Without knowing exactly what 
an adventurous passage may be, I may note 
that far too many exceedingly curious pas- 
sages have been omitted. Sometimes whole 
chapters are left out. The numbering of 
the chapters has been altered. Comparing 
the reprint with Cogan’s translation, I also 
find more omissions than are indicated in 
the text. On the whole, therefore, what 
with injudicious if not unwarrantable 
abridgment, and the blundering introduction 
contributed by Prof. Vambéry, this edition 
leaves very much to be desired. 

Among notable omissions is that of the 
passage in which Mendez Pinto describes 
the embassies received by the Tartar king. 
One ambassador came from Xataanas, theo 
Sophy of Persia. Xataanas, I imagine, is 
Shah Tamasp, Suffavi, the same who told 
Queen Elizabeth’s envoy that he stood in no 
need of the aid of infidels. Another am- 
bassador came from the Emperor of Caran, 
a very rich and mighty prince. In the 
country ruled over by this potentate, there 
dwelt ‘‘ a certain people, fair of complexion, 
well-shapen, and apparalled with Breeches, 
Cassocks and Hats, like to the Flemings 
which we see in Europe.” I may hazard 
the conjecture that Caran is Kara Tibet, 
and these fair-complexioned people the 
Shire Uighurs whom Altan Khan— 
I again quote Mr. Howorth’s J/istory 
of the Mongols—subdued in 1573. But the 
most unpardonable omission is that of nearly 
two chapters in which Pinto describes his 
journey from the Tartar court to the capital 
of Cochin China. For a considerable dis- 
tance the route traversed must have been 
near that taken by M. Bonvalot and Prince 
Henri d’Orléans. That narrative is also 
interesting from another point of view. 
Mendez Pinto tells us that at a very fair 
town called Quanginau he met the “ Tala- 
picor of Echuna” (1’Echune in the French 
translation), “‘ which is their Pope, who was 
going then unto the king for to comfort him 
about the ill-success he had in China.” 
Now, Mr. Howorth states, on the authority 
of the Mongol prince-historian, Ssanang 
Setzen, that, in 1576, Sod nam Jamtso visited 
Altan Khan and received from him the title 
of ‘Diamond Sceptre-holding Dalai Lama” ; 
and this, Mr. Howorth adds, is the first 
occurrence of the title DalaiLama. CouldI 
emulate Prof. Vambéry’s fine contempt for 
dates, I should say that this Sod nam Jamtso, 
the first Dalai Lama, was no other than 
Pinto’s Talapicor of Echuna or I’Echuna ; 
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but it seems unlikely. On the other hand, 
Pinto presently came to a city called 
Lechuna, ‘‘the chiefest of the Religion of 
these Gentiles, and such it may be as Rome 
is amongst us.” Is Lechuna Lhassa? If 
so, the Portuguese must have gone rather a 
long way round. 

The fact is, Mendez Pinto’s narrative is 
rich in puzzles and mystifications. It was 
not published till after his death, and from 
the very beginning his editors seem to have 
been utterly oblivious of the unities. They 
think little of making him arrive at his 
destination, after a long journey, a year or 
so before the date when he is supposed to 
have started. His topography is often 
incredible. At the same time it would be 
easy to show that the insulting epithet, 
‘* Mendax Pinto,” was altogether undeserved. 
His wildest statements often bear a close 
resemblance to what are now accepted facts. 
His story about a vast lake from which four 
great rivers take their rise, one of them 
being the Yang-tse-kiang, is not, indeed, 
literally correct; but we know that the 
Yang-tse-kiang, the Mekong, the Salween, 
and the Irrawadi all have their sources on 
the eastern edge of the Tibetan plateau. 
The general credibility of Pinto’s travels is 
fairly estimated by Samuel Purchas, who 
decides 
‘that if he hath robbed the altars of truth as 
he did those of the Calempuy islands, yet in 
Pequin equity we will not cut off the thumbs 
(according to Nanquin rigour) upon bare 
surmise without any evidence against him.” 
What is needed to establish his reputation 
is a careful comparison of his book, not only 
with the histories and narratives of travel 
written by the Jesuits and others a couple 
of hundred years ago, but also with the 
works of modern travellers, including Pre- 
jevalsky, Ney Elias, Cooper, Gill, Colonel 
Mark Bell, V.C., and the distinguished 
Frenchmen, M. Bonvalot’s predecessors, 
who have explored Further India. Pinto 
was one of the first Europeans to visit 
Ximme, where we now have a British 
Consulate; and his description of the 
place should be compared with what 
Ralf Fitch and Mr. Archer have told 
us. Ilis account of the wars and revolu- 
tions in Burma, in the latter half of the 
sixteenth century, practically agrees with 
that given in Faria y Souza’s History; but 
the studious reader will also inquire whether 
native chronicles afford further confirmation. 
Neither in Prof. Vambéry’s introduction, 
however, nor in the one solitary and some- 
what inane foot-note which is offered by 
way of elucidation of the text, will any 
assistance be found. Even the map, a 
reproduction of Van Lindschoten’s, is of 
little use. 

Regarded merely as a story-book—and 
the reprint is too much hacked about to be 
of any value in other respects—the Voyages 
and Adventures of Mendez Pinto are dis- 
agreeable reading. The editor, it is true, 
has not cut out all those marvellous, one 
might say inimitable, pictures of Asiatic 
pageantry which Pinto drew with unsur- 
passed skill; but the endless details of 
pillage and slaughter and ruthless cruelty 
are little short of revolting. If intended 
for the use of serious students, the reprint 





should have been a faithful transcript of 
Cogan’s translation. If, on the other hand, 
the ‘“‘ Adventure Series” is only designed 
for the delectation of the young, some more 
edifying traveller should have been selected. 
From beginning to end there is hardly a 
single incident that could be cited as an 
example of courage, endurance, or devotion 
toa just cause. Pinto and his companions 
were piratical filibusters. They swagger 
and ruffle it bravely enough when the odds 
are all on their side, and are despicable 
poltroons in adversity. Prof. Vambéry 
talks of the sorry reward which fell to the 
lot of “ this audacious Portuguese ” for the 
miseries he endured, ‘all with the sole 
object of satisfying a curiosity which has 
proved so useful to posterity.” It was a lust 
of gold that took him and others like him to 
the Eastern seas, and his sufferings were a 
fitting punishment for his misdeeds. 
SrerpHeEN WHEELER. 








NEW NOVELS. 


St. Katherine’s by the Tower. By Walter 
Besant. In 3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Khaled: a Tale of Arabia. By F. Marion 
Crawford. In2 vols. (Macmillans.) 

A Life’s Devotion. By Lady Virginia San- 
dars. In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
Quita. By Cecil Dunstan. In 2 vols: 

(Ward & Downey.) 


Spindle and Shears: a Welsh Story. By 
Lewis Armytage. (W. H. Allen.) 


Wounded by a Word. By C. E. Hitchman. 
(Digby & Long.) 

Jack’s Father, and other Stories. By W. E. 
Norris. (Methuen.) 


Mr. Watter Besant at sundry times and 
in divers places has said such terrible things 
about the sins and follies of reviewers that 
one may well feel rather nervous in ex- 
pressing any opinion at all upon a book from 
the pen of so formidable a censor censorum. 
One’s nervousness is, however, indefinitely 
increased when the opinion to be expressed 
is by no means unreservedly favourable— 
when indeed it amounts to a conviction that 
the book under censorship is more or less 
of a failure; for in that case any slip that 
the poor critic may make is likely to be 
treated with more than usual severity of 
wholesome chastisement. This being so, 
I hope I may not be accused of a cowardly 
attempt to tamper with justice when I say 
that, though St. Katherine's by the Tower is 
in various important respects a very faulty 
story, it nevertheless contains some very 
good things. If the freedom of the city 
has not been conferred upon Mr. Besant 
he has not yet received the honour due to 
him, for he has discovered and described 
in his own delightful way a score or so of 
London’s concealed beauties; and what he 
did for Bankside and its superficially un- 
attractive vicinity in another story he 
has done here for the precincts of the 
little-known church which provides his new 
book with a title. Then, too, there is a less 
pleasant but not less admirably painted 
picture of the interior of Newgate as New- 
gate was in the bad old days at the close of 





the last century ; and there are other capital 


examples of the descriptive work which 
Mr. Besant always does so well. But when 
a satisfying story of human action and 
passion has to be told, the best description 
in the world seems to go a very short way. 
The special story that is told in S¢. 
Katherine’s by the Tower is deficient in real 
interest, because the actions upon which the 
narrative scheme depends are the outcome 
of morbid cerebral conditions. Indeed, there 
would have been no story to tell had not Mr. 
Besant chosen to afflict both his hero and his 
heroine with partial insanity, so prolonged 
that only in a technical sense can it be 
called “‘ temporary.” All the talk about 
the “evil eye” of the villain Richard 
Archer, to which so many pages are de- 
voted, is pure padding, because there is no 
attempt to make the explanatory hypothesis 
credible to the imagination. The imaginary 
narrator explicitly rejects it; and therefore 
we have a story dominated by the conduct 
of two people who, not to put too fine a 
point upon it, go mad without rhyme or 
reason, and recover their senses only when 
all possible mischief has been done. Apart 
from this fundamental error of structure,. 
St. Katherine's by the Tower is one of the 
fullest and briskest of its author’s recent 
novels ; and it is a pity that the reader who 
cannot fail to be attracted by the vivacity 
of isolated portions of narrative should be 
repelled by the obtrusive unreality of the 
book as a whole. 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s Arabian 
romance cannot, perhaps, be considered one 
of the most striking of his books; but it 
has a charming freshness of fancy, and in 
finish of literary workmanship it will hold 
its own with any of its predecessors. It 
has certainly one important element of 
general popularity, inasmuch as it provides 
the reader with plenty of story—much 
more, for example, than was to be found in 
its immediate forerunner, the narrative sub- 
stance of which could have been given in 
half a dozen pages. The opening takes us 
back into the imaginative atmosphere of 
The Thousand and One Nights, for Khaled is 
one of our old friends the genii who, for 
a deed which has gained favour in the eyes 
of Allah, receives from him the boon he 
desires. He is to become a man, and 
to have for wife the beautiful Princess 
Zehowah, who, though indifferent to him 
as to all other men, will give him her hand 
in marriage. Should he succeed in con- 
quering her coldness and winning her love, 
he will win with it a human soul and the 
gift of immortality ; but, should he fail in 
this, his doom will be the death which is 
annihilation. For all his centuries of pre- 
human experience, Khaled is but a neophyte 
in affairs of love; and the schemes which 
seem to his innocence so full of serpentine 
wisdom are destined to result in disastrous 
failure. He first tries to dazzle Zehowah 
by feats of arms; but, though admiration 
and respect are freely given, the warmer 
emotion is withheld, and his wife persists 
in regarding his yearning for love as an 
incomprehensible whim. Foiled here, he 
endeavours to touch her heart by arousing 
her jealousy ; but the quick-witted Zehowah 
sees through his simple wiles, and laugh- 
ingly tells him that she has found him out. 
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In his well-meant flirtation, Khaled, how- 
ever, has been playing with edged tools. With 
all his endeavours he has failed in winning 
the love of his wife, but he has unwittingly 
won the love of that ‘glorious devil,” the 
slave Almasta; and when the girl discovers 
that Khaled has but been using her for 
ends in which she has no concern, and that 
his heart can never be hers, the craving of 
desire gives place to a not less fierce lust for 
revenge. How her traitorous scheme leads 
up to the dénouement must not be told here, 
but the story will be read with genuine in- 
terest in Mr. Crawford’s pages. The move- 
ment never drags ; the book has both pathos 
and humour; and it would not be sur- 
prising were Khaled to prove one of its 
author’s most popular novels. 


‘‘ His very faults,” wrote George Eliot of 
her earliest hero, Amos Barton, ‘ were 
middling—he was not very ungrammatical. 
It was not in his nature to be superlative in 
anything; unless, indeed, he was super- 
latively middling.” What the Reverend 
Amos was as a man A Life’s Devotion is as 
a book. A critic who is disposed to be 
genial may say that it is rather good, while 
a critic who is disposed to be severe may say 
that it is rather poor ; but no one will say 
that it is “ very” anything, except, perhaps, 
very ordinary. The characters are not 
specially natural, but they are not obtru- 
sively the reverse; the story told is hardly 
probable, yet not conspicuously improbable ; 
the style is destitute of striking merits, but 
free from striking defects; the novel, as a 
whole, is not very interesting, but it would 
be unfair to say that it is very dull. 4 
Life's Devotion is, in short, an utterly un- 
remarkable specimen of that familiar article 
of commerce, the circulating library novel. 


Mr. Cecil Dunstan’s Quita is admirably 
written, and the heroine is a thoroughly well 
individualised character; but it is hardly 
natural that a girl so sensible, so capable, 
and so wholesomely human in every way 
should persist in wearing the willow and 
dooming herself to perpetual maidenhood 
for the sake of a man who has shown him- 
self to be, not only utterly heartless, but a 
thorough cad into the bargain. Of Leslie, 
the cad in question, it can only be said that 
he is altogether unsatisfactory, not only 
morally, but artistically. At first he is 
presented as a chivalrous gentleman who 
seems intended as a foil to the self-satisfied 
snob Saville, and the reader is mentally 
congratulating Quita upon her discrimina- 
tion in disdaining the pinchbeck and 
choosing the gold, when, all at once, with- 
out any reason that we are clever enough 
to discern, Leslie ‘‘rounds” upon himself 
and makes a revelation for which no 
hint had prepared us, and which most 
readers will rightly think is obviously 
untrue to the observed facts of human 
nature. This is bad ; and itis all the worse 
because Leslie is indispensable, for if he 
were left out of the story there would be 
left no story to tell. 


Scotland and Ireland have long been 
happy hunting grounds for the novelist, but 
Wales has been comparatively neglected ; 
and therefore, in virtue of its Welsh back- 
ground alone, Spindle and Shears achieves a 





pleasant effect of freshness. Apart, how- 
ever, from this semi-adventitious attraction, 
it is a story of real power, picturesqueness, 
and strong human interest; and if it be 
Mr. Lewis Armytage’s first attempt in fiction 
it must be regarded as at once a per- 
formance and a promise. Eudea Morgan, 
Lord Senghenydd’s illegitimate daughter, 
with her beautiful face, her wonderful 
voice, her cold heart, and her over- 
mastering envy and avarice, is one of 
those strongly-painted portraits which testify 
to a by no means ordinary power of imagina- 
tive conception and presentation ; while the 
vengeful grandfather, Idris Morgan, and 
the drinking rector, Duncan Fraser, who 
knows the Earl’s secret, are figures which, 
though less prominent, are hardly less im- 
pressive. Spindle and Shears belongs to the 
school of Wuthering Heights; and though 
no one would think of putting the books 
side by side, there is in the new story a 
sombre force of the same kind as that which 
makes itself so startlingly manifest in Emily 
Bronté’s Yorkshire romance. 


The characters, conversations, situations, 
and incidents in Wounded by a Word are so 
grotesquely ridiculous that the book ought 
to be amusing; but instead of being amusing 
it is dull with a dulness only to be charac- 
terised by some hyperbolical superlative 
invented expressly for the purpose. The 
reviewer hereby issues a warning that any 
person desirous of verifying this statement 
must undertake such verification at his own 
risk. 

Everybody knows what admirable work 
is to be found in Mr. Norris’s three-volume 
novels ; but it may be doubted whether any 
one of them is so perfect, in the sense of 
being flawless, as are two or three of the 
seven short stories in his latest volume. I 
myself think that the title-story is a master- 
piece of reticent pathos; but as I believe 
that some people think Jack impossible, or, 
if possible, a fool with whom sympathy is 
out of the question, I will not press its 
claims. But the handling in ‘“ Mysterious 
Mrs. Wilkinson,” ‘‘ A Queer Business,”’ and 
‘*Clever Lady Sophia,” at once so delicate 
and so firm, so admirably effective and yet 
so free from the exaggeration of mere 
‘‘ effects,” must silence even the most 
resolute carper. If anyone wishes to con- 
vince the world that Mr. Norris is our 
greatest living master of light satire, he 
will find plenty of good matter for his plea 
in Jack’s Father and its companion stories. 

James Asucrorr Noste. 








CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Seyffert’s Dictionary of Classical Antiquities. 
Revised and edited by H. Nettleship and J. E. 
Sandys. (Sonnenschein.) This large and 
handsome volume is based on Dr. Seyffert’s 
well-known Lexicon der Altertumskunde, and 
professes to give all that the student requires 
to know about mythology, religion, literature, 
and art. In scope, therefore, it is a good deal 
wider than a book like Dr. Smith’s large 
Dictionary of Antiquities, including as_ it 
does accounts of legends, biographies of 
painters, and so forth—almost everything, 
indeed, except history pure and simple, and 
geography. In minuteness of treatment it is, 
of course, with its 700 pages far behind Dr. 





Smith’s elaborate work, and it does not profess to 
do more than satisfy the student’s needs. Some- 
times, perhaps, it goes a good bit further; we 
have, for instance, accounts of Remmius Palae- 
mon, Panyasis, Papinianus, Pappus, Parthenius, 
and many more literary or artistic personages, 
a wien Aen of whom seems hardly required 
by those who would use nothing bigger than 
this book. The standard of the work is excel- 
lent, the additions of Prof. Nettleship and Dr. 
Sandys are judicious and valuable, and the 
illustrations are almost uniformly first-rate, 
though mostly reproduced from other works. 
On the whole, we have a most useful book for 
** school and college use.” 


Herodotus, Book VI. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Maps, by J. Strachan. (Mac- 
millans.) Prof. Strachan’s work will take a 
high place among the numerous editions of 
single Books of Herodotus which have appeared 
of late years. Made very complete with maps 
and illustrations of coins, it contains also a good 
general introduction and a specially thorough 
account of the dialect of Herodotus. It is 
probable that without the editions of Stein and 
Abicht the book could not have been written ; 
but Prof. Strachan has added a great quantity 
of his own work and no mean skill in explana- 
tion. Nearly everything is in his notes, and 
only in a few instances could we wish the 
information given more explicitly or fully. As 
to the text, ‘‘an attempt has been made to 
bring it into harmony with the evidence ”’ about 
the Ionic dialect which can be drawn from 
inscriptions and poetical literature. C. 122 is 
omitted as spurious. The volume ends with 
two appendices (1) on Marathon, (2) on the 
Polemarchi and Strategi, in which the new 
’"AOnvalwy ModArtela is laid under contribution. 
There is one passage, at least, on which we 
must join issue with Prof. Strachan. It is about 
the escape of the Persian ships from Marathon. 
In C. 115 the editor translates efavaxpoveduevor, 
‘‘backing their ships away from the land.” 
Now, C. 107 looks as if the ships had never been 
drawn up on land at all (and so Prof. Rawlin- 
son understands); and if so, there is nothing to 
show whether their sterns or bows pointed to 
the shore, whether they were got away by 
backing or otherwise. But, if they were pulled 
up on the beach, they probably had, according 
to ancient custom, their bows pointing to sea, 
and then they would not need any ‘‘ backing” 
to get away, they would be simply run out. 
That they were so arranged (in spite of C. 107) 
seems proved by C. 114, in which we find 
Kynaegiros able to lay hold tay apAdstwv, of 
the stern ornaments. InC. 125 we have known 
junior students greatly troubled by the oi of 
1 18, on which the editor has no note. 


Herodotus VII, With Notes. By Agnata F, 


Butler. (Macmillans.) The Seventh Book of 
Herodotus, to which the fine epigram of 


Phaennus on Leonidas is here very fitly prefixed, 
is one of varied interest. The enumeration of 
the tribes who followed Xerxes, with their 
dress and arms, may interest alike the school- 
boy and the anthropologist, while the defence 
of Thermopylae appeals to that downright love 
of hand-to-hand Aghting which seems instinc- 
tive in all successful races. Here, too, occurs 
for the first time the famous phrase about the 
‘* wooden walls.” Though the Book is but a 
section of Herodotus’s History, it is tolerably 
self-contained, and, lastly, it is not too easy. 
Chapter 36, with its intricate account of 
Xerxes’s two bridges, has withered up many a 
candidate for honours before now; but Mrs. 
Butler gives a clear and, on the whole, a suc- 
cessful commentary on it. The words xara 
Aéyov, however, in line 21, are not sufficiently 
explained by ‘in proportion.” In proportion 
to what? ‘The flaxen (cables) were the 
heavier,” says Prof. Rawlinson, evading the 
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difficulty altogether. Herodotus must have 
meant that they were heavier than papyrus 
cables in proportion to either their length or 
their number (two of flax, four of papyrus) ; 
and perhaps the former is more likely to have 
been in his mind. At the end of c. 168, the 
note on dexpodsavto trois “EAAnvas is merely 
‘“‘evaded.” But what did the Corcyreans evade ? 
Was it the expectations of the Greeks or their 
reproaches * Mrs. Butler must beware of over- 
brevity. A note on chap. 211, line 20, requires 
re-wording — ‘‘ rapadaBeiv, ‘gain,’ rijs éoddov 
with both xep. and weipduevor”’ ; for mapadaBeiv does 
not govern a genitive case. The Introduction is 
short and business-like; there is a useful 
appendix on the dialect of Herodotus, and the 
notes contain, in a convenient and compendious 
form, most of what has been written on 
Book VII. To sum up, it must be said that 
this edition is marked, not by any striking 
originality, but by much of plain sense. 

Homeri Ilias XXII. By G. M. Edwards. 
(Cambridge: Pitt Press.) Mr. Edwards has 
produced a scholarly little edition of one book 
of the Iliad, with an admirable introduction 
which is, philologically speaking, adequately 
modern, except in respect to ‘ assimilated” 
forms like unxavdwrtc:. The notes are brief 
and to the point, though we do not see why the 
editor should descend to such a remark as, 
‘* Dr. Leaf points out that réoov (v. 452) is our 
colloquial ‘so far.’” This is steam-hammer 
nutcracker with a vengeance. 

Commentary zu Cisar’s Denkwiirdigkeiten, fir 
den Schulgebrauch. Von Johann Schmidt. 
(Wien: Tempsky.) Warterverzeichnis zu Homeri 
llias A—A. Von A. Scheindler. (Wien: 
Tempsky.) These two aids for the education 
of the Austrian schoolboy belong to a series of 
school-books recently put forth at Vienna, and 
noticed several times already in the ACADEMY. 
They may interest English scholars because of 
their total unlikeness to the familiar ‘‘ Schul- 
ausgaben,” or our own Clarendon Press or Pitt 
Press manuals. In spite of the difference in 
title, the plan of the two books is nearly 
identical. ‘They do nothing but translate words 
and phrases arranged in the order in which they 
occur in the text, and add a few references to 
grammars. Beyond this there is nothing, no 
long grammatical notes or various interpretations 
or historical disquisitions or parallel passages 
or any of the other abominations with which 
it is the fashion in England to deck out the 
school-book and disgust the schoolboy. The 
level for which the books are intended is 
apparently the ‘‘ Quarta.” 








NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. CasseLit & ComMPANY are early in 
taking advantage of the new American Copy- 
right Act. They have for some time past 
been making arrangements with authors 
in England and America, among whom may 
be mentioned:—Mr. R. L. Stevenson, Mr. 
Clark Russell, Dr. Conan Doyle, the Rev. 
Baring Gould, Mr. Frank Barrett, Mr. Frank 
Stockton, Mr. Stanley Weyman, the author of 
**Dead Man’s Rock,” Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, Mrs. Molesworth, Mrs. L. T. Meade, 
Mrs. Parr, and Mrs. Alexander. Works by these 
and other writers will be published during the 
autumn by Messrs. Cassell & Company in 
England, and by the Cassell Publishing Com- 
pany in America. 

We hear that Mr. C. P. Lucas, of the 
Colonial Office, author of the series of excellent 
volumes entitled ‘‘ The Historical Geography of 
the British Colonies,” has in hand a new 
edition of Sir George Cornewall Lewis’s Govern- 
ment of Dependencics, which has been out of 
print for some years. It will be published by 
the Clarendon Press. 


THE large-paper edition of Hedda Gabler will 
be ready in a day or two, but we understand 
that it is almost entirely exhausted by advance 
subscriptions. It contains, in addition to a 
portrait of the author, portraits of Miss Robins 
as Hedda Gabler and of Miss Marion Lea 
as Mrs. Elvsted. There is also a small vig- 
nette of Miss Robins on the cover. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN announce a novel by 
the now famous author of ‘‘ Mademoiselle 
Ixe”’; it will be entitled 7’e Lxorcism of Cecilia. 


SupscriBERS to the Roxburghe Ballads will 
be glad to hear that Mr. Ebsworth has just 
ready for issue to them a new Part, consisting 
of nearly three hundred pages. This will be 
Part xxi., leaving only one part remaining to 
complete the series. 


TuE next volume in the series of ‘‘ English 
Men of Action” will be Montrose, by Mr. 
Mowbray Morris. 


Mr. HeEtNeMANN has;received the following 
letter from Mr. Gladstone— 
‘Mr. Gladstone, with his compliments, begs to 
thank Mr. Heinemann for Mr. Hall Caine’s small 
but interesting book on the Isle of Man. He is 
inclined to hope that, when it goes to a second 
edition, a chapter may be added on the laws and 
administration of the island.’’ 
Mr. Hall Caine, who is still unwell, has inti- 
mated to the publisher his intention of adding 
the chapter which Mr. Gladstone suggests, as 
soon as his health permits. Zhe Little Manx 
Nation is already in its second thousand. 


Messrs. KEGAN PAvL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & 
Co. will publish immediately a reprint of Prof. 
Ogilvie’s essay on ‘“‘ The Right of Property in 
Lands with Respect to its Foundation in the 
Law of Nature; its Present Establishment by 
the Municipal Laws of Europe; and the 
Regulations by which it might be rendered 
more beneficial to the Lower Ranks of Man- 
kind.” The essay, which originally appeared 
in 1782, is now issued with the author’s own 
notes, as well as with copious biographical 
notes by the editor, Mr. D. C. Macdonald. 

Mr. CHarztes F. Riper has in the press 
two little books of character sketches, entitled 
Young Ladies of to-day, and Young Gentlemen 
of to-day, illustrated by Crow. They will be 
published by Messrs. Dean & Son. 

A VOLUME of tales by Mr. H. Kaines Jack- 
son, entitled Sterics of Sentiment, is announced 
by Mr. Elliot Stock for immediate publication. 


Messrs. HEINEMANN & BALESTIER have now 
published at Leipzig the first volume of their 
new ‘ English Library,” which is intended only 
for continental circulation. It is Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling’s The Light that Failed, in the latest 
or Macmillan version. The format closely 
resembles the familiar quarto of Tauchnitz, 
though the printing and paper are English. 
Among the forthcoming volumes in this series, 
we notice the titles of three as yet unpublished 
books by Mr. R. L. Stevenson. 


WE are informed that a copy of Poems by 
Two Brothers was sold for £15 10s. at a book 
sale at Louth on July 2. 


DurinG Wednesday and Thursday of next 
week, Messrs. Sotheby will be engaged in 
selling the first portion of the autograph 
letters and historic documents collected by the 
late Sir Thomas Phillipps, of Middle Hill and 
Cheltenham. They include a series of un- 
published documents, with the seals of Henry 
IV., V., VI., VII., and VIII., and Elizabeth ; 
a letter of Sir Thomas Lucy, of Charlcote, the 
supposed original of Shakspere’s ‘Justice 
Shallow”; a letter from James II., when 
Duke of York, to the Jesuit confessor of Louis 
XIV., developing a project for bringing back 





| England to the Catholic faith, together with 





the reply ; a letter of George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, relating to the marriage of 
Charles I. and Henrietta Maria; a letter of 
Chatterton to Dodsley, the publisher, showing 
that he attempted to impose ‘‘ perhaps the 
oldest dramatic piece extant, wrote by one 
Rowley, a priest in Bristol,”” upon Dodsley, 
before he ever addressed Horace Walpole ; fou 
long letters by Junius; and a letter by Tom 
— giving an account of an interview with 
Ox. 


At the annual meeting of the Swedenborg 
Society, held on June 30, it was stated that 
£707 had been received in dividends, subscrip- 
tions, &c. ; from legacies £700, and from books 
sold £239. The number of volumes delivered 
was 4525, which includes some in German, 
Italian, French, and Latin; 6300 volumes have 
been reprinted. Public libraries have received 
1139 volumes; 100 volumes are being offered 
gratis to ministers at Melbourne, and the 
theological works have been presented to the 
public libra: instituted in honour of the 
Queen’s jubilee at Perth, West Australia. 
Arrangements are being made for a translation 
of Heaven and Hell into the Hindi language, 
for circulation in India. In Italy, a further 
distribution of Heaven and I[ell and Divine 
Providence has been made to the extent of 50 
volumes. 


EMMY VON DINKLAGE, one of Germany’s best 
novelists, died suddenly last week at Berlin of 
heart-disease. She particularly excelled in 
novels with a local colouring, her speciality 
being descriptions of the Emsland. 


Tue Clarendon Press has published this 
week a new Part of their New Lnglish Diction- 
ary on Historical Principles, namely Parti. of 
Vol. iii., being the first that bears on its title- 
page the name of Mr. Henry Bradley. It 
begins the letter E, but does not quite finish it, 
stopping at the word “every.” From the 
Prefatory Note we learn that it contains alto- 
gether nearly ten thousand words, of which 
6842 are main words ; of these last 25 per cent. 
are marked as obsolete, and 4 per cent. as alien 
or imperfectly naturalized. This portion of 
the English vocabulary is remarkable for the 
extremely small proportion of native English 
words, as compared with the large number of 
words adopted from French and of derivatives 
from Greek and Latin. It is also remarkable 
for the unusual abundance of technical terms 
belonging to modern science. So far as 
possible, words of this class have been traced 
back to the anthors by whom they were 
formed ; and the inventor’s own statements as 
to the etymology and the reason for which the 
name was given have, when it seemed neces- 
sary, been quoted. Mr. Bradley is careful to 
say that Dr. Murray is not responsible for any 
of the faults that may appear in this Part, 
though few of the pages have not been 
improved by the adoption of his suggestions. 
It is also stated that Dr. Fitzedward Hall has 
furnished many hundreds of important quota- 
tions, carrying back the history of words to an 
earlier date, or exemplifying senses and con- 
structions not sufficiently illustrated. We hope 
to review the Part at length hereafter. 








INIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


In accordance with general expectation, Prof. 
Andrew Seth, now at St. Andrews, has been 
elected to the chair of logic and metaphysics at 
Edinburgh, vacant by the retirement of Prof. 
Campbell Fraser. Mr. Seth graduated at 
Edinburgh in 1878; and was for sometime 
professor of philosophy at Cardiff, until he 
succeeded Spencer Baynes at St. Andrews. 
His Balfour lectures on Sevifish Philosophy are 
well known. Meanwhile the chair of Humanity 
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at Edinburgh, which has been vacant since the 
death of Prof. Sellar in October of last year, 
still remains unfilled. The competition for it 
is said to be very keen. 


THE Conington prize at Oxford has been 
awarded to Mr. F. Haverfield, of New College, 
for a dissertation on Roman Britain, partly 
epigraphical. We understand that on this 
occasion three other dissertations of merit were 
sent in. The prize has only once previously 
been awarded—in 1882, to Prof. Cook Wilson, 
for an Aristotelian dissertation. 


Mr. Francis Gorcn, of London University, 
who has been for some years assistant in the 
physiological laboratory at Oxford, has been 
appointed to the chair of physiology in Uni- 
versity College, Liverpool, recently endowed by 
Mr. George Holt with £10,000. 


WE may mention here that the Rev. C. H. H. 
Wright, of Trinity College, Dublin, has been 
appointed vicar of St. John’s, Liverpool. 


TuE University of Cambridge will give an 
official reception on Saturday, August 15, to 
delegates from the International Congress of 
Hygiene and Demography, which will be held 
in London at that time. 


TuE Oxford Historical Society proposes to 
issue—in addition to the late Prof. Thorold 
Rogers’s Oxford City Documents—two more 
volumes for 1891, both of which are now 
in course of printing: a History of the 
three neighbouring villages to the north— 
Kidlington, Yarnton, and Begbrooke, written 
by the Hon. Mrs. Stapleton ; and Reminiscences 
of Oxford, by Oxford Men, selected and edited 
by Miss L. Quiller Couch. The volumes for 
1892 will probably be the Grey Friars in Oxford, 
by Mr. A. G. Little; and the first part of the 
Life and Diaries of Antony a Wood, by the 
Rev. Andrew Clark. Arrangements have also 
been made for the Cartulary of St. Frideswide, 
Place Names of Oxon, Berks and Bucks, Berk- 
shire Wills, and Oxford and the Neighbourhood 
during the Civil War. Meanwhile, Mr. C. E. 
Doble is still working at his collections of 
Thomas Hearne, of which three volumes have 
already appeared. 


THE current number of the Hayle—a magazine 

supported by members of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge—prints the commemoration sermon 
preached in the college chapel on May 6 by 
Prof. J. E. B. Mayor, from which we make the 
following quotation : 
“Tf each Johnian would endeavour, wherever he 
goes, to inquire for books published by members 
of the college, or for records of their lives, and 
would send his acquisitions to our librarian, in a 
few years our stores would be of priceless value to 
the historian of letters. For many years I have 
sent books to the libraries to which they by 
birthright belonged, whether our public library, 
or the Bodleian, or college libraries, or Stonyhurst, 
or Protestant Nonconformist institutions.’’ 


NuMBER forty-two of the Bibliographical 
Contributions issued by the library of Harvard 
University consists of a list of the orators 
and poets of Phi Beta Kappa, Alpha of 
Massachusetts—we quote Jitteratim et puncta- 
tin—by Mr. W. H. Tillinghast, assistant 
librarian. The list begins in 1782, and is 
henceforth continuous down to 1890. In the 
eighteenth century we find such familiar 
names as Lowell, Quincy Adams, Emer- 
son, Dana Ward, Quincy, and Bigelow; and 
also one Thomas Paine, who subsequently 
changed his Christian name to Robert Treat. 
Edward Everett was poet in 1812, and orator 
in 1824 and again in 1833. William Cullen 
Bryant was poet in 1821, and George Bancroft 
in 1823, though his contribution cannot be 

i little volume of Poems 


identified in his 
published in that year. Longfellow was poet 


following year; but neither of them ever 
published their poems. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
was poet in 1836, W. W. Story in 1844, Bayard 
Taylor in 1850, G. H. Boker in 1865, Francis 
Bret Harte in 1871, Waiter Mitchell in 1875, 
E. C. Stedman in 1877, R. H. Stoddard in 
1878, Edgar Fawcett in 1880, C. G. Leland in 
1881, and R. W. Gilder in 1890. Perhaps the 
only name absent that we should have expected 
to seeis that of Mr. J. R. Lowell. The orators 
comprise (with the same omission) all the fore- 
most representatives of American literature— 
with the addition of Prof. R. C. Jebb, in 1884. 


In the fourth note under this heading, in the 
AcADEMY of last week, we stupidly wrote 
‘*Trinity College” for ‘‘ Trinity Hall.” 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
THE FLAG OF DISTRESS. 
TO E. N. P. 
(See ACADEMY, May 2, 1891.) 
Over the Ocean of Being, 
Till the wind fails, 


Fast on their venturous voyage 
Speed the white sails ! 


But from the ships that have foundered, 
Labouring slow, 

Hardly abreast of the billows, 
The rough rafts go. 


Thereon the stranded from shipwreck 
Painfully lie, 

Lead seem the waters around them, 
Brazen the sky. 


Cruel the ships that in safety 
Steadfastly speed, 

Cruelest souls that aboard them 
Reck not nor heed. 


Nay! for across the wan water 
No appeal fails ! 
Nay ! for the tiniest signals 
Stay the white sails ! 
Some from the ship will come speeding 
Eager to save, 
Heirs to one glory of living 
Heirs to one grave. 


But if the bearers of succour 
Find not the track ? 

If to the hail of the helpers 
Nothing come back ? 

What if the wash of the waters 
Drown the heart-throb ? 

If the wild winds in their courses 
Stifle the sob ? 

Say, shall the true hearts of comrades 

Jainly be stirr’d ? 
Thou who so sorrowest, answer ! 


Someone has heard ! 
L. M. Lirrtte. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


WE have received the first number of the 
Journal of the Ex Libris Society (A. & C. 
Black), which has been founded, after the 
precedent of the Philatelic Society, to encourage 
the systematic collection of book-plates, the 
description of examples of special merit or 
rarity, the classification of the various styles, 
and the publication of lists of engravers, 
dated specimens, &c. A council has been 
formed, of which the chairman is Mr. John 
Leighton ; while Mr. W. H. K. Wright, of the 
Plymouth Public Library, has undertaken the 
honorary but onerous duties of secretary and 
general editor. This first number consists 
mainly of reprinted articles, together with 
several illustrations, of which the most interest- 
ing are those designed by Mr. John Leighton 
himself. There are also reviews of recent books 
on the subject in German and Swedish; and 
we notice that two members of the society are 
engaged on a revised bibliography. The annual 





in 1833, and Ralph Waldo Emerson in the 


subscription is half a guinea. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


AGNELLI, G. Topo-cronografia del Viaggio Danteses, Milan: 
oepli. 15 fr. 
a, Soe, Victor Tlugo aprés 1830. Paris: Didier. 
7 fr. 
Bouin, W. 
genossen. Stuttgart: Cotta. 6 M. 

Det Luyeo, I. Beatrice nella vita e nella poesia del secolo 
XIII. Milan: Hoepli. : fr. 

Descuamrs, L. Histoire de la question coloniale en France. 
Paris: Plon. 7 fr. 50 c¢. 

Kraus, E. Das bihmische Puppenspicl vom Doktor Faust. 
Breslau: Koebner. 3M. 

Lacie, Alph. L’éducation au point de yue de la lutte pour 
la vie. Paris: Lecéne. 3 fr. 50 ¢. 

Lecierc, M. Choses d’Am¢rique: les crises Gconomique et 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A WAR OF RAMSES II, AGAINST MITANNI AND 
ASSYRIA. 
Queen’s College, Oxford: July 4, 1891. 


Mr. Howorth has lately questioned the 
military character hitherto ascribed to the long 
reign of Ramses II. I think he has forgotten 
the very imperfect nature of our records; 
it is almost an accident that any of his 





campaigns are known to us at all. To these it 
is now possible to add another. 
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Last winter M. Grébaut continued the dis- 
interment of the Temple of Luxor, and laid 
bare a broken line of wall on which Ramses II. 
has recorded a campaign in the previously 
unknown “land of Situna.” A large number 
of mutilated geographical cartouches accompany 
the reference to the campaign. Among those 
on the left are the names of the ‘ countries” 
of [A]qupta and Her-aztum, which are known 
to have lain to the north of Arvad, probably in 
the neighbourhood of the Gulf of Antioch, as 
well as the ‘‘country” of Mit(a)n{a] or 
Mitanni. On the right many of the names are 
followed by the determinative of ‘‘ coast” or 
‘island,’ instead of the more usual determi- 
native of “country.” One of them is Assur ; 
above it is Mit(a)na; at its side is Balnu. To 
all of them the determinative of ‘‘ borderland” 
has been attached, and the mutilation of the 
first two characters in the name of Mitana or 
Mitanni has made its reading difficult. Balnu 
appears among the conquests of Seti I., and is 
identified by Brugsch with ‘‘ Balaneae north of 
Arvad.” 

The newly-discovered wall at Luxor thus 
informs us of a campaign of Ramses II. in the 
north-west, of which we had no account 
previously ; and unless the Pharaoh has claimed 
victories which did not belong to him, his 
armies must have contended against both 
Mitanni and Assyria either at the time of his 
campaign in Situna or during his wars with the 
Hittites. A. H. SAYcE. 








‘HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND.” 
Warkworth Vicarage, Northumberland : July 4, 1891. 


Mr. Galton in his review of the new volume 

of my Jistory of the Church of England, pub- 
lished in the ACADEMY of June 27, says: 
‘* Something that goes very near to vulgarity often 
spoils the interest and the pleasure, and cannot 
fail to diminish the permanent value of Canon 
Dixon’s laborious but slovenly, discursive, and 
eccentric histories.”’ 

If it be vulgarity to have conceived the 
ambition of being numbered among the 
historians of England, and to have pursued 
this ambition for more than twenty years amid 
great difficulties without looking for any 
present recognition; to have spent endless 
pains in ascertaining truth ; to have undertaken 
a neglected subject, partly on account of its 
own dignity and importance, partly to show 
that the most difficult matter may be brought 
under style, and to give some example of the art 
of extended composition—if this be vulgarity, 
then I admit the imputation. If not, I am 

unatfected by it. R. W. Drxon. 








NOTES ON THE REVIEW OF ‘ PEARL.” 
London: June 29, 1891. 

I fully appreciate the honour Dr. Morris has 
done me in subjecting my edition of Pearl to 
minute criticism; and I am most grateful to 
him for the kind way in which he has spoken 
of my work as a contribution to English 
scholarship. A review, by its very nature, 
must contain aliquid amari; and when this 
essential element is infused by so distinguished 
an authority as Dr. Morris, one would prefer 
to be silent, lest comment should seem un- 
gracious. 

Dr. Morris’s criticism is chiefly directed to 
eight passages in the poem as interpreted by 


me. I beg most respectfully to submit to my | 5°). ; ; a : -elig 
| delivrer un prisonnier qui l’ennemi emméne. 


reviewer the accompanying notes on each of 
these : 
1. ** He lavez hys gyftez as water of dyche, 
Other gotez of golf that never charde ; 
His fraunchyse is large that ever darde 
To hym that macz in synne rescoghe ; 
No blysse becz from him reparde ; 
For the grace of God is gret inoghe.”’ 
51, 8-12. 





(a) Dr. Morris, in the first place, objects to 
my rendering of the second line of this passage, 
‘‘ Or streams of the deep that never turn.” He 
is of opinion that charde does not signify 
‘*turn,”’ but rather ‘“‘ has turned aside, ceased, 
stopped.” Iam aware of the fact that charde 
is a past tense; but it is a past tense that can 
only be translated by a present in modern 
English, being what is termed in grammars 
a frequentative aorist. I prefer, too, the literal 
and simple meaning of charen, ‘to turn,” to 
the secondary sense suggested by Dr. Morris, 
**to stop.” The idea of the line is “‘ streams of 
the deep that flow on and on without turning ’’: 
cp. raykande aryght, stanza 10, 1. 4. 

(b) In the second place, Dr. Morris objects 
to my rendering of ll. 3-6 of this passage : 


‘** Large is man’s franchise, when he hath feared 
Him that maketh a rescue in sin ; 
No bliss shall be denied to him.”’ 


In place of my version he proposes something 
to this effect : 
** God’s liberality, which has ever been hid [i.e., 
has been unsearchable], is large ; 
To the man who makes a rescue in sin [i.e., 
repents } 
No blessing shall be withdrawn from him.”’ 


(i) Fravnchyse may, of course, apply either to 
God’s magnanimity or to man’s freedom. There 
is, I think, strong reason for taking it in the 
latter sense in this passage. Wiclif uses the 
word in its technical sense of ‘‘ freedom from 
impost, immunity”; and our poet conveys by 
it ‘“‘the sense of freedom” that a righteous 
believer enjoys after death. I would note, too, 
the great gain from a rhythmical point of view 
in the change of subject, coming at the begin- 
ning of the closing quatrain of the stanza. 

(ii) That ever darde to hym. Dr. Morris 
cannot forgive me for comparing the phrase 
‘*to dare to”? with the Scottish ‘‘ to dare at,” 
i.e., ‘to fear a person.” Although dare occurs 
elsewhere in the poem in the sense of “to 
tremble in fear,” he prefers a metaphorical 


meaning, which cannot, I think, be paralleled | 
in Middle-English poetry, and which gives a 


crude sense to the whole passage. Discarding 
for the nonce my Scottish phrase, I beg leave 
to explain the process by which I arrive at my 
rendering, ‘‘ that ever feared Him (i.e., Christ).” 
To dare = *‘ to lurk,” “‘ to be concealed ”’; used 
metaphorically, it is equivalent to ‘‘ to dare for 
drede,” i.e., ‘* to lurk in dread,”’ i.c., ‘to fear’’; 
the full phrase occurs frequently ; ‘‘ to dare” 
is thus 2 synonym for ‘‘to dread,” ‘“‘to stand 
in fear of.’ ‘Now, in Old-English, the 
preposition ‘‘from”’ frequently follows the 
verb ‘‘ to dread,” e.g., hie alle from him ondré- 
don, ‘‘ they all dreaded them.”” Had our poet 
written of those that fear Satan, I have little 
doubt his phrase would have been ‘dared from 
him,” &c. ; but, as he is referring to that fear 
which is devotion, he has, with true poetical 
acumen, used “to.” Literally, the phrase, as 
I interpret it, means—‘‘ he that hath ever been 
humble by reason of his fear towards Him,” 
&e. 

(iii) That macz in synne rescoyhe. Dr. Morris 
is of opinion that ‘‘ He that maketh a rescue in 
sin” is ‘‘the man who makes amendment for 
sin.” In my judgment the line is a poetical 
periphrasis for ‘‘ the Rescuer,” ‘‘the Saviour.” 
The technical sense of ‘‘ rescue” applies in a 
special way to Christ as the rescuer of souls 
from Limbo (ep. O.F. rescousse = ‘‘Vaction de 


My reviewer’s rendering would not only destroy 
the beauty of the poetry, but would make the 
poet guilty of an anacoluthon (fo hym... from 
hym), the only instance in the whole poem. 
I am glad to see that Dr. Morris now abandons 
his emendation of dared into durd and of 
rescoghe into no scoghe; he accepts my reading, 
though he does not agree with my interpreta- 





tion. Some day the original of the passage 
will be found—I feel sure it is a quotation— 
and then, perhaps, if not before, Dr. Morris 
will withdraw his criticism on these lines. I 
shall feel obliged to any theologian who is able 
to point out the source of the lines under 
discussion. Meanwhile I would illustrate my 
rendering from Cardinal Newman’s “ Dream 
of Gerontius ”’: 
** SOUL OF GERONTIUS. 
‘* T feel in me 
An inexpressive lightness, and a sense 
Of freedom, as I were at length myself, 
And ne’er had been before. 


6° ANGEL. 


*© Tt is because 
Then thou didst fear, that now thou dost not fear. 


“‘PIFTH CHOIR OF ANGELICALS. 
O loving wisdom of our God ! 
When all was sin and shame, 
AL second Adam to the fight 
And to the reseue came.”’ 
2. ‘* Hymself ne wroghte never yet non, 
Whether ov hymself he con al clem.’’ 
69, 9-10. 
=‘ Yet He Himself wrought ne’er one sin, 
though he Jaid claim to all.”’ 


Dr. Morris objects to my rendering of the 
second line. ‘*This word clem,” he says, 
‘* cannot be rendered ‘ claim,’ because in Middle 
English it would be cleime, and could not, 
therefore, rhyme with drem, bem,” &e A 
quotation is more valuable than an argument, 
and I beg to submit the following lines to 
Dr. Morris’s consideration : 


‘* Yyf a chylde be dede bore 
And receyve nat the bapteme 
Of hevene may hyt never cleme.”’ 
R. Brunne, Hand. Synne. 


The words whether on hymself he con al clem are 
a paraphrase of Isaiah liii. 6, ‘* posu/t Dominus 
in eo iniquitatem omnium nostrum.” In tae 
ordinary way the poet would have written 
‘laid’; but, for the sake of rhyme, he has 
expressed the idea by con clem, i.e., “ claimed 
as His right.” From this point of view there 
is nothing remarkable in the syntax of ‘on 
hymself”’; it is ultimately due to the ‘‘in co” 
of the Vulgate. I do not think we need have 
recourse to the A.S. cléman, ‘“‘to smear,” in 
order to explain the line. 


3. ‘* About under the lord to marked ¢ocz”’ 
= Toward noon the lord to the meer «a 
3, 9. 

Tocz in this line caused me much difficulty ; 
Dr. Morris, printing thé word totz, had 
originally taken the verb as connected with 
toten, ‘*to peer,” and lexicographers have 
followed him. It is quoted under ‘“‘toten” 
even in the new edition of Stratmann’s Middle- 
English Dictionary. I pointed out, for the 
first time, I think, in a note on the word, that 
there existed in Middle-English a verb ton = 
‘*to go,” side by side with the more usual fen. 
I showed that we have here an instance of the 
3rd person singular, and that the ¢ in the word 
is not part of the root, but due to the scribal 
mannerism of writing ¢z for the z sound. Dr. 
Morris evidently agrees with me so far. In 
my note I quoted, as an instance of the simple 
infinitive to, ‘‘ to go,”’ a line from ‘‘ Gawain and 
the Green Knight” : 


‘** For hit was negh at the terme that he ¢o schude”’ 
It was near the time that he should go. 


Dr. Morris takes me to task for this. ‘‘ To,” 
he says, ‘‘is 2 preposition, and that... to= 
‘to which.’’’ I am mystified; one does not 
usually ‘‘ go to Time ” (even with a capital T). 
Our discussion calls to my mind a famous 
symposium recorded in modern English litera- 
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ture.* The strange part of the whole matter 
is that Dr. Morris himself, in his edition of 
‘‘Gawain,” took fo in this very line as an in- 
finitive, but proposed to change it to te. 


4. *** Lorde ! quo schal klymbe thy hyghe hylle, 
Other rest withinne thy holy place?’ 
Hymself to on-sware he is not dylle : 

‘ Hondelyngez harme that dyt not ille, 
That is of hert bothe clene & lyght’ ans 
57. 6-10. 

‘ That takez not her lyf in vayne.’ ”’ - 
58. 3. 


Dr. Morris has here made a curious mistake in 
referring to Psalm xv., instead of Psalm xxiv., 
as the original of these passages. Wiclif’s ver- 
sion of Psalm xxiv. 4, runs as follows, ‘‘ who 
took not his soul in vain”; Dr. Morris’s sug- 
gestion, ‘‘who taketh not their neighbour's 
life away wantonly,” is entirely due to his 
wrong reference. 

I take the whole of 1. 57, 9, hondelyngez harme 
that dyt not ille, to be a paraphrase of innocens 
manibus ; hondelyngez is an adverb and not a 
noun, and means ‘‘ with his own hands”; no 
instance of hondelyny in the sense of ‘‘a hire- 
ling” occurs in English. The word puzzled 
me until I found a capital illustration of its 
adverbial use in Anglo-Saxon : 


‘Nis be him geréd Set he handlinga snigne man 
iewealde.’’—‘‘ It is not read of him [i.e., Paul] 
that he killed any man with his own hands.’’?— 
Atlfrie’s Homilies, ed. Thorpe, i., 386 (Homily on 
Paul). 

Harme is not an adj. “poor,” but a subs. 
‘‘injucy,” and the literal meaning of the line 
is: ‘‘He that with-his-own-hands did no 
injury through evil intent.” ile is not a 
pleonasm, as might be supposed, but brings 
out the full sense of the original. 


5. ** I hoped the water were a devyse 
Bytwene myrthez by merez a. —~ 
y ’ ‘y " 
Dr. Morris suggests merchez, i.e., ‘‘ marches” 
for myrthez. It will interest scholars to learn 
that I am now able to restore, by a simple 
transposition, the text of this strange passage. 
What the poet in all probability wrote was : 


‘* Bytwene merez by Myrthé made.”’ 


The lines mean: ‘I trowed that the stream 
was due to some mechanical contrivance, a 
device between two lakes [¢.y., a conduit], made 
by Mirth.” Now, Sir Mirth is the Lord of 
the Garden in the Romaunt of the Rose, and 
is fully described as the planner and architect 
of that wonderful abode. Those acquainted 
with Chaucer’s translation (or rather that por- 
tion of the extant version which is his) will 
remember how important a part Sir Mirth 
plays in the poem. His French name is 
‘“*Déduis.” I beg leave to point out the very 
lines that the author of earl] had in mind. 
The remarkable fact to which I would call 
attention is that the lines are evidently due to 
Chaucer’s rendering of the lomaunt and not 
to the original. The parallelism in expression 
cannot otherwise be explained. We know that 
Chaucer’s /tomaunt belongs to his early years; 
it may be dated 1360-70. Pearl also belongs 
to about the same years. I have little doubt 
that the poet of Pearl, who was a reader of 
the Romaunt in the original French, was among 
the earliest readers of the English version by 
“the new poct”’ of the day. I quote Chaucer’s 
lines and the French original of the passage in 
question, adding a few of the French lines for 
a reason that will presently appear : 
** In places sawe I welles there 

In whych there no frogges were, 

And fayre in shadowe was every welle ; 

But I ne can the noubre telle 


* See Alice's Adventures in Wonderland, chap. vii., 
p. 101. 








Of stremys smale that by devyse 

Mirthe hadde done come through condyse ; 
Of whych the water in rennynge 

Gan make a noyse full lykynge.”’ 


‘* Tl ot par leus cleres fontaines, 

Sans barbelotes et sans raines, 

Cui li arbres fesoient umbre ; 

Més n’en sai pas dire le numbre, 

Par petis tuiaus que Déduis 

Y ot fet fere, and par conduis 

S’en aloit Viaue aval, fesant 

Une noise douce et plesant. 

Entor les ruissians et les rives 

Des fontaines cleres et vives ; 

Poignoit l’erbe freschete et drue ; 

Aussine y poist-l’en sa drue 

Couchier comme sur une coite.’’ 

Méon, 1391—1403. 

6. ** Quen strothe men slepe.’’—10. 7. 


Dr. Morris feels disposed to connect strothe 
with A.S. sfréidan. This seems to me altogether 
untenable. I suggested the Scand. sfrd%, 
“strewn”; I could not see how the Icelandic 
strodSinn, a very plausible source of the word, 
could apply here; its meaning is “lewd” or 
‘*licentious,” in a special sense. I venture now 
to suggest that stroSinn may after all explain 
the word ; and, if so, the original of the line will 
probably be found in the Romaunt, in some 
such passage as the last lines of the French 
quoted above. ‘‘Quen strothe men slepe” 
would then mean “‘ when mortals sleep in one 
another’s embraces.” It may be more than a 
coincidence that ‘‘strothe men” occurs among 
many reminiscences from ‘Clopingel’s clene 
rose.” 
7. ‘* Deme dryghtyn ever hym adyte.”’ 
“Let God decree ; let Him ordain.’’—30. 1. 


** Adyte,” says Dr. Morris, ‘‘ is a romance form, 
not derived fram adihten”; he compares dyt 
(contrives, 57. 9), ‘‘ which may, however, be an 
error for dygit.” In the whole range of 
Middle-English ransacked by lexicographers I 
find no such romance form recorded, and the 
syntactical peculiarity of the phrase is so 
thoroughly English that I can see no reason 
for supposing that this word is anything but 
the well-known A.S. adihtan. Dr. Morris has 
evidently made his statement in order to 
account for the spelling of the word ; he expects 
adyght, and cannot understand why Lignore the 
guttural. He would probably reply to me that 
adyte, if written for adyght, cannot rhyme with 
myte, flyte, byte, &e. But the poet does rhyme 
quyt (= white”) with tyyht (stanza 85). The 
spelling adyte is due to the scribe’s (or the 
poet’s) desire to produce an ‘‘ eye-rhyme,”’ -as 
well as an ‘‘ear-rhyme.’”” The same thing 
occurs frequently in the poem. An exact 
parallel is to be found in stanza 54, where p/yt 
is written for plyght, to accord with the rhymes 
as tyt, delyt, &c. Dr. Morris compares dyt 
(57. 9), though he thinks it possible that this 
word may be an error for dygiht. I take it that 
dyt is neither the one nor the other, but simply 
the past tense of ‘“‘“do”; dyt=dyd, as abate = 
abade (52. 5), rert = rerd (50. 3), kyntly = kyndy 
(58. 6), lortship= lordship, &ce. The poet’s 
mannerism of using ¢ for d has helped me to 
understand many puzzling passages and words 
in the poem. 

8 “He . . . corounde me quene in dlysse to 

brede.”’ 
35. 7. 
Dr. Morris objects to my rendering “to revel 
in bliss,” and suggests ‘‘to be nourished or 
nurtured,” representing A.S. brédan, ‘to 
nourish.” Though I am aware that the New 
English Dictionary quotes this passage (with a 
query) under the verb “ breed,”’ I still venture 
to connect it, not with A.S. brédan, *‘ to 
breed,” but with briédan, ‘to be developed, to 
blossom forth, to flourish”; it is simply an 
intransitive use of briédan, ‘to broaden.” 
I. GOLLANCz. 


| 





‘¢ TENSERIE.”” 
London: July 4, 1891. 


Having devoted special attention to this 
word in the course of my researches on the 
reign of Stephen, I can throw some light on 
the question raised by Mr. Plummer (ACADEMY, 
July 4). Dealing with the passage in the 
Chronicle (1157): ‘‘ Hi leiden giildes on the 
tunes «ure unwile and clepeden it tenserie,” 
(which Mr. Thorpe, in the Rolls Series, took 
upon himself to alter to censerie), he suggests 
that we should read ‘tens serie, meaning tempus 
serenum, ‘fair weather’ or ‘good time’ . ... 
a bitter gibe on the part of these robbers at 
the miseries of their victims.” 

It is difficult enough, as Mr. Plummer sees, 
to connect these exactions with that fens seri 
which occurs in the Metrical Life of the 
Confessor, and lingers on the lips of a Valen- 
cian sereno; but, in any case, he starts from 
the erroneous impression that fenserie was a 
nickname only used in 1137. He has made, in 
fact, the converse mistake of Mr. Freeman, 
who was led into error by his strange delusion 
that the ‘Evil Neighbour” (‘ Malveisin”’) 
which William Rufus constructed over against 
Bamborough was a generic name, and not, as 
was the fact, a sobriquet—like Richard’s famed 
‘* Matte-griffun,” or the ‘“‘ Accursed Tower ”’ of 
Acre. For tenseric, it can be shown, was a 
generic name for certain irregular exac- 
tions, both in Latin and in Norman-French, 
with a verb corresponding with the noun. 
Pope Lucius II., in one of his letters, strangely 
confirms the accuracy of the Chronicle, writing 
that ‘‘quidam etiam sub nomine fenseriarum 
villas et homines suos spoliant”’; while the great 
judicial iter of 1194 had for one of its chief 
objects an inquiry “ de prisis et fenser‘is omnium 
ballivorum,” etc. (/?. Hoveden iii., 267). As for 
the Norman-French form, it is employed by 
Jordan Fantosme, who, writing of the burgesses 
of Northampton (1174), tells us that David of 
Scotland ‘‘ne pot fenserie de eus aver.” He 
also illustrates the use of the verb when he 
describes how the Earl of Leicester, landing in 
East Anglia, ‘‘la terre vait tensant.... Kad 
tensé la terre cum il en fut bailli.” ‘‘ 7'ensare” 
was the verb in Latin, as shown by the records 
of the Lincolnshire eyre in 1202 (Maitland’s 
Select Pleas of the Crown [Selden Soc.] 19), 
where it is used of extorting toll from vessels 
as they traversed the marshes. A reference to 
the closing portion of the Lincolnshire survey 
in Domesday will show the very same offence 
presented by the jurors of 1086, who seem to 
have anticipated the action of the Broads 
Preservation Society. 

J. H. Rounp. 


Stanhoe Grange, Norfolk: July 4, 1891. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to suggest that 
the word tenserie, in the passage from the Laud 
Chronicle (‘‘ Hi lwiden greildes on the tunes 
seure unwile and clepeden it tenserie”), quoted 
in this day’s ACADEMY, is susceptible of a more 
simple explanation than the somewhat fanciful 
one proposed by Mr. Plummer. 

From Low Latin tensare, “to protect, de- 
fend” (whence O.F. tenser, in same sense—of 
which several examples occur in the Chanson 
de Roland and in Garnier’s Vie de Saint Thomas 
—and mod. tancer, with change of meaning), 
was formed the term tensamentum, which Du 
Cange explains as ‘ pensitatio quae a vassallis 
et subditis domino pro protectione exsolve- 
batur.” 

This tensamentum, which was often paid in 
kind, was, like the gwildes above mentioned, 
frequently levied on towns, and was evidently 
a source of handsome profit to the feudal lord, 
witness the following extract from a Charter 
dated 1232 given by Du Cange: 

‘*Ego Simon dominus Rupisfortis et Pusati et 
Vicecomes Carnot, etc. Noverint universi, quod 
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ego vendidi et in perpetnum quitavi religiosis viris 
Abbati et monachis Bonevall. pro quat. mille 
libris Turon. omnia ¢ensamenta, que ego habebam 

. in villa Bonevall. et in aliis villis ... in 
quibus ¢ensamenta percipere consuevi; et unum 
servientem proprium in villa Castriduni de bur- 
gensibus ejusdem ville ad colligendum tensamenta 
liberum et immunem ab omni tallia et qualibet 
alia exactione in anno, in quo colliget éensamenta.”’ 


A number of other terms used to express the 
same thing as fexnsamentum are given by Du 
Cange; among them he mentions fensura and 
tenseria. Under this last head the following 
passages are cited : 


* Concilium Turonense ann. 1163. cap. 10 : De Coeme- 
teriis et Ecclesiis, sive quibuslibet possessionibus 
ecclesiasticis, ¢enserias dari prohibemus, ne pro 
Ecclesiae vel Coemeterii defensione, fidei suac 
Clerici sponsionem interponant, etc.’’ 

“* Concilium Londin. ann. 1151. cap. 1: Sancimus 
igitur, ut Ecclesiae et possessiones ecclesiasticae ab 
operationibus et exactionibus, quas vulgo éenserias 
sive tallagias vocant, omnino liberae permaneant, 
nec super his eas aliqui de caetero inquietare 
praesumant.”’ 


This word éenseria also occurs in a quotation 
from Hoveden, given in Stubbs’s Select Charters, 
p. 255 (‘‘inquisitio de prisis et tenseriis”’), in 
the Glossary to which it is explained as “a 
tax.” 

There can be hardly a doubt, I think, that 
the tenserie of the Laud Chronicle is identical 
with tenser‘a in the sense given above. At any 

ate, this explanation, which postulates no 
alteration of the MS., may claim to be less 
far-fetched if not more rational than the ‘‘ fair- 
weather” theory propounded by Mr. Plummer, 
who may find plenty of instances of the use of 
tens seri in Godefroy’s Dictionnaire de Pancienne 
langue francaise (s.v. 2 Seri), but none, I am 
afraid, that in any way countenances his attri- 
bution of nineteenth-century slang to the 
barons of King Stephen's reign. 

Of course, if my explanation be correct, the 
words “‘ hi clepeden it tenserie”’ need no longer 
be regarded as implying that the word was 
‘*a special term invented by these miscreants, 
and not an ordinary technical expression.” 
On the contrary, I should suppose it to be 
precisely because it was an ordinary technical 
term (and that it was so scems proved by the 
quotations in Du Cange), applied to a recog- 
nised system of levying imposts, that the feudal 
lords employed it in order to give alegal colour 
to their exactions; and, that being so, there 
would be nothing very remarkable in the men- 
tion of it by the chronicler. 

I may add that the French word tenseric is 
given in Du Cange’s Glossarium Gallicum, with 
a reference to fexsare (in the sense of ‘‘ praedari, 
expilare’’). The Latin form is tensaria, which 
is explained as meaning ‘‘robbery.” Under 
this heading an extract is given from a charter 
dated 1356, which speaks of ‘‘ rebellions, mono- 
poles, terserics, et autres malefayons.’’ We have 
thus a choice between two words, which prob- 
ably merely describe one and the same thing 
looked at from opposite points of view. What 
the feudal lord chose to style ‘ protec. 
tions ” we may well believe to have been 
looked upon as ‘‘depredations” by his unfor- 
tunate vassals. Unless, however, we are to 





assume that Stephen’s barons were so un- 
blushing in their villainy as openly to qualify | 
their own impositions as “ robbery,” we may | 
suppose the word ftenserie in the passage in | 
question to be used in the sense of tensamentum 
as explained above. 

I submit this suggestion of mine with all | 
diftidence ; for I see Mr. Plummer speaks of the | 
passage as being ‘‘ well known to historical | 
students,” and says, further, that the word 
tenserie, in which the difficulty lies, has been 
** commonly regarded ” as a mistake for cexserie, 
thus implying that others besides himself have 


been puzzled by it, and have presumablr 
attempted to solve the difficulty. 

Is Du Cange’s Glossarium Mediae et Infimae 
Latinitatis a sealed book to historical students ? 
it is not so to Mr. Plummer, for he looked out 
in it censeria, though it does not seem to have 
occurred to him to look for fenseria itself—or 
has my suggestion been made before, and been 
dismissed as unsatisfactory’ If so, I must 
apologise for having needlessly occupied so 
much of the ACADEMY’Ss valuable space. 

PAaGET TOYNBEE. 











THE ‘‘ MONOGAMOUS” SULTAN. 
London: July 3, 1891. 

My attention has only just been called to a 
review in the AcADEMY of June 13 of The 
Sovereigns of Europe and Their Courts, by 
‘* Politikos.”” The one quotation relating to the 
Sultan of Turkey contains no fewer than nine 
mis-statements. (1) The Sultan is by no means 
** practically a monogamist,” though he has, 
properly speaking, no (2) ‘‘ legal wives.” (3) He 
is presented by his mother with a ‘beautiful 
slave,” not ‘‘on his birthday and on twenty 
other days of the year,” but on the feast of 
Kandil Gedgessi only. (4) This “‘ young lady ” 
does not become at once a “‘ harem dame with 
a household of her own,” but an upper 
servant. Nor are there (5) ‘three hundred 
of these establishments,” but ten or a 
dozen at the most; the Validé-Sultana or 
Empress-mother, the mothers of the imperial 
children, and one or two J/:bals, or Favourites, 
alone enjoy this privilege. When slaves are 
married from the palace, they receive as a 
wedding portion not (6) ‘* £10,000,” but a few 
hundred pounds at the outside; and their hus- 
bands are under no obligation (7) ‘‘ to make a 
present of a slave to keep up the staff of the 
seraglio.”” (8) Not even the meanest subject, and 
much less “‘ every cabinet minister and pacha,” 
would, or could, ‘“‘ pass his daughter through 
the Sultan’s harem, as a simple means of 
securing her a marriage portion, with the title 
of Salidé”’?; such a transaction would be not 
only illegal, but impossible. And (9) the 
‘title of Salidé ” does not mean ‘ princess” ; 
the only “ title” acquired by passing through 
the Sera? is that of Seraili. 

Lucy M. J. GARNETT 
(Author of The Women of Turkey). 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK, 


Turspay, July 14, 4 p.m. Ladies Sanitary Association: 
“ Progressive Sanitation,” IL., by Dr. W. B. Richardson. 
5p.m. Society for the Preservation of the Monu- 

ments of Ancient Feypt : Annual General Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 
RECENT WORKS ON PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 
A Treatise on Analytical Statics. By E. J. 
Routh. Vol. I. (Cambridge: University Press.) 
Numerous gencrations of Cambridge mathema- 
ticians will welcome this first volume of Dr. 
Routh’s Treatise on Statics. It will recall to 
many busy men the hours spent in the class- 
room at Peterhouse; when they find the old 
familiar problems of gig-wheels and ladders 
transferred from white on black to black on 
white. Herein lies, we think, the great merit 


of Dr. Routh’s Treatise—it constitutes a wonder- 
_ ful collection of Cambridge problems in Statics, 


with most valuable hints for the solution of 
great numbers of them, often by most suggestive 
analytical processes. So long as the Cambridge 
mathematical school remains theoretical and 
analytical, Dr. Routh’s problems must be 
almost indispensable to the would-be wrangler. 
But there are signs that Cambridge is at length 





aroused to the need of some touch with the 
practical and geometrical side of Mechanics, 
Useful as Dr. Routh’s work must be for the 
education of wranglers, it is not the volume 
which Prof. Ewing’s students will require for 
the future engineering tripos. The chapter 
devoted to Graphical Statics is far too slender 
te be of practical value ; while the draughtsmen 
who are accustomed to making real use of the 
line of pressure would orce smile over the 
two-page treatment of it at the fag-end of this 
chapter. In the last chapter of the volume we 
have our old friends the steelyards, the planes, 
and the pulleys, just as they were two cen- 
turies ago, entitled the Machines; and we are 
told that it is usual to regard the complex 
machines as constructed of certain simple 
combinations of cords, rods, and planes. Usual 
in the Senate House, perhaps, but not where 
engineers do congregate. Prof. Ewing will 
have to fight an up-hill battle before he gets 
Cambridge teachers to publish books like 
Burmester’s Kinematik, or Maurice Lévy’s 
Statique Graphique; but this is what must and 
will come about if the Cambridge engineering 
School is to profit by all the excellence of 
Cambridge mathematics. Such books as those 
we have referred to are no less accurate and 
theoretically instructive than Senate House 
Statics ; but they bear, in a manner which the 
latter do not, upon the needs of one of the 
most scientific and indispensable of professions. 
Lastly, a word as to Dr. Routh’s first chapter, 
which is entitled ‘‘The Parallelogram of 
Forces.” This seems to us to bring out very 
forcibly the illogical and unphilosophical con- 
dition at the present time of our definitions 
and axioms with regard to Force. The facts 
are firmly enough established, but the method 
of looking at the fundamental concepts is 
strangely obscure. This method is due to 
Newton ; and, perhaps, his name and authority, 
some will say, ought not to be questioned. 
But as we have practically given up Newton’s 
method of dealing with the motion of the 
moon, so it does not seem unreasonable to re-_ 
consider his statements as to Force and Matter. 
Dr. Routh, wisely, we think, takes the concep- 
tion of Force based upon motion as the first 
foundation of Statics; and for us this is the 
only legitimate conception. In the latter part 
of the chapter he deals with the foundations of 
Statics on statical axioms; and here we should 
be inclined to dispute the possibility of any 
real proof of the parallelogram of forces being 
based on the two principles of independence 
and transmissibility of force. Duchayla’s 
proof is at best only a juggle, and we are sorry 
to see it still appearing in any text-book of 
Statics. We have been speaking of the Cam- 
bridge tendency in mathematics, and of the 
need for overhauling the fundamental concepts 
of Statics, rather than of Dr. Routh’s volume ; 
but those who know his Rigid Dynamics—and 
what mathematical students‘ do not ?—will be 
sure of the excellency and accuracy of what it 
provides, and will insert for themselves the 
needful adjective ‘theoretical’ before the 
** Statics” of his title. 


Lessons in Applied Mechanics. By James H. 
Cotterill and John Henry Slade. (Macmillans.) 
This is an excellent little book for first year 
engineering students, chiefly based on Prof. 
Cotterill’s well-known treatise, but expanded 
and varied in a number of points. The large 
number of exercises will be of real use to both 
teachers and students. Perhaps the portion of 
the book which we should feel the greatest 
inclination to criticise would be the part dealing 
with the strength of materials, especially the 
articles on resilience. This is the weak point, 
we think, of the larger volume. It cannot be 
too often insisted upon that the energy of an 
impulse absorbed by a structure is not dis- 
tributed uniformly, and that Tredgold’s for- 
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mulae, which Prof. Cotterill cites, often lead 
to stresses only a third or a half the maximum 
as given by the more accurate calculations of 
Saint-Venant. 


The Elements of Statics and Dynamics. By 
8. L. Loney. Part I., ‘‘ Elements of Statics.” 
(Cambridge: University Press.) We believe that 
the ACADEMY was alone among the reviews when 
we said we were not satisfied with Mr. Loney’s 
Treatise on Elementary Dynamics or with the 
Cambridge Press for publishing it. However, 
we consoled ourselves with the fact that we 
had read the book from first page to last, which 
we had reason for doubting whether all our 
co-reviewers could have done. We have pre- 
cisely the same objections to the present 
volume. The first chapter on Force, Mass, 
Weight, &c., does not seem to us at all clear 
and satisfactory. The author does not seem to 
have realised the difficulties students meet with 
at the very outset in the consideration of these 
ideas. To be told that ‘‘ Force is anything 
which changes, or tends to change, the state 
of rest or uniform motion of a body,” and 
then without any further discussion to hear 
that ‘‘Two forces are said to be equal when, if 
they act on a particle in opposite directions, the 
particle remains at rest,” is the height of 
ebscurity. The definition of Force given would 
cover Will or a Cataclysm for aught that is said 
to the centrary, and how do I know what, if 
any, ‘‘ direction” these have? Weight, again, 
we are told is an idea familiar to everyone ; 
but, on the next page, we find the attraction 
which the earth has for every body is called its 
weight. Is the weight of the moon the attrac- 
tion of the earth upon it, or the attraction of 
the earth on a particle equal in mass to the 
moon placed at the surfuce of the earth? If the 
former, is the idea of weight really familiar 
to all? One last sample from the final pages 
of the book : 


**No elastic string will, however, bear an unlimited 
stretching. When the string, through being 


’ stretched, is on the point of breaking, it is said 


to have reached its limit of elasticity, and its tension 
then is called the lreaking tension.”’ 


Such a statement as this ought not to appear 
in a book published by the Cambridge Press, 
and intended for Cambridge examinations. 


Geometry of Position. By Robert H. Graham. 
(Macmillans.) The compiler of this volume is 
known as the author of a rather unsatisfactory 
treatise on Graphic and Analytic Statics. In 
the present volume he practically reproduces 
various investigations in the geometry of posi- 
tion which he has himself arrived at as a means 
of interpreting Culmann’s (Graphical Statics. 
We cannot commend his investigations to the 
young engineer. The geometry of position is 
treated far more methodically and luminously 
in Cremona’s work, published in translation by 
the Oxford Press; and a study of selected por- 
tions of this latter work would be far more 
instructive to the student than Mr. Graham’s 
pages. Geometry of position occupies, how- 
ever, only the first two chapters cf the work. 
The third chapter deals, we think in an un- 
satisfactory manner, with reciprocal figures. 
We agree, however, with Mr. Graham’s defence, 
in his preface, of Maxwell's claim to have been 
the first to treat these figures scientifically. 
Why Mr. Graham should not translate Mébius’ 
nullpunkt by ‘‘ nullpoint”’ we cannot imagine. 
Chap. iv., on ‘Centres of Gravity,” and 
chap. v., on ‘‘ Ellipses of Inertia and Kerns,” 
are very insufficient. The latter chapter is 
based upon the cumbersome methods of Cul- 
mann. We must protest, however, against the 
use of the word ‘“kern.” What Clifford 
termed the ‘‘ core” was a discovery of Bresse 
years before Culmann wrote his Graphical 
Statics, and it was termed by him the noyau 


central. Neither the theory nor the use of the 
‘core’ is German, and there is no reason what- 
ever for adopting a German term for an idea 
the origin and discussion of which is peculiarly 
French. The last chapter of the volume deals 
with ‘‘The Elastic Line.” The graphical 
method of dealing with the elasticity of beams 
is one of very great power; and we believe that 
Mr. Graham is the only person who has yet 
given us any, if a very insufficient and some- 
what clumsy, account of it. His pages are 
largely a translation of the elementary portions 
of W. Ritter’s tract—not, we think, the best of 
treatments. Mr. Graham concludes his dis- 
cussion with the remark : 

‘*The graphic method is not only shorter and 
more direct, but also stricter and more elegant, 
than that based on the theory of three moments, 
which it is destined ultimately to supersede.’’ 


How the method can be stricter when it is 
based on the same hypotheses we do not 
understand. Our experience, based on several 
years’ teaching of both methods, is that a careful 
draughtsman will never obtain the support 
moments in the customary systems of loading 
with less than 2 or 3 per cent. error, while cal- 
culation gives them as accurately as one pleases 
and in a very brief space of time. The advan- 
tage of the graphical method lics in the power 
it gives us of verifying the results of calcula- 
tion, and in its application to certain cases where 
calculation would be impossible or terribly 
laborious. On the whole, we are sorry to be 
unable to congratulate Mr. Graham on his 
volume. 


‘* HEINEMANN’S SCIENTIFIC HANDBOOKS.” — 
Heatas a Form of Energy. By Robert H. Thur- 
ston. (Heinemann.) We recently had to review 
another work by Mr. Thurston on Carnot, and 
that unfavourably. We regret that the present 
Manual seems to us equally slovenly and un- 
scientific. This severe criticism demands at least 
justification ; and it will be found in the follow- 
ing extracts with regard to Rumford, in which 
the italics are own own: 


‘* He first showed the amount of heat produced by 
a definite and measured amount of mechanical work, 
and derived a result which was extraordinarily 
exact’? (p. 35). 

‘* Rumford had not made this measurement [that 
of the mechanical equivalent of heat] with any great 
degree of exactitude, and very probably did not at 
that early date appreciate its enormous import- 
ance ” (p. 39). 

** The value of the mechanical equivalent of heat 
as deduced by Rumford from his experiments 
accords well with later determinations. Reducing 
it to the now standard system of comparison, 
thermal units and footpounds or calorics, the 
accuracy of his work scems remarkable. He states 
that the work was that of one horse-power, though 
two horses were employed. The engineer’s horse- 
power is the equivalent of 23,000 footpounds of 
work per minute ; but this exceeds the actual power 
of an ordinary horse, as shown by direct experi- 
ment, and Rankine gives for the ordinary draught- 
horse the figure 29,920 footpounds per minute. 
This is somewhat higher than the average Bavarian 
horse gives, probably, and we may take as the fairest 
value 25,000 footpounds per minute as the real 
value of the horse. This is 432 per second on 
Rankine’: basis, or a trifle less on the last assumed 
figure, making the mechanical equivalent, as 
deduced from Rumford’s experiments, 784 foot- 
pounds to the thermal unit, or only one and a half 
per cent. more than the figure 772 determined by 
experiment by Joule fifty years later, and accepted 
by the world of scientific men. This is not only 
sufficient to entitle him [presumably Rumford] to 
the highest distinction, but it indicates an original 
discovery of the most extraordinary and fruitful 
character’? (p. 34). 


Now all Rumford tells us is that two horses 
caused a tank of water to boil in two hours 
and a half; and he adds ‘‘one horse would 





have been equal to the work performed, though 


two horses were actually employed.” To 
attempt, in Mr. Thurston’s method, to ascer- 
tain the mechanical equivalent of heat from 
Rumford’s experiments with ‘remarkable 
accuracy,” may be termed science in Sibley 
College; here a schoolboy would term it 
*‘cooking the answer.” Further comment is 
needless. 


Encyclopdédie der Naturwissenschaft. Hand- 
buch der Physik. 6 u. 7 Lieferungen. 
(Breslau: Trewendt.) These two parts deal 
with Akustik, and are contributed by F. Melde. 
They differ very considerably from the earlier 
portion of the Handbuch, in being mainly ex- 
perimental, and containing little or no mathe- 
matical developments. References to some 
standard mathematical treatises—notably, Lord 
Rayleigh’s—would have increased the value of 
the discussions on rods, membranes, plates, Kc. 
On p. 736 the astounding statement is made 
that the problem of the circular plate had 
resisted all attempts at its solution before 
Kirchhoff’s in 1850. Herr Melde either is 
ignorant of or vastly underrates Poisson’s 
researches on plates of twenty years earlier. 
The section on Sound, considered as a purely 
physical treatise, is, on the whole, good. The 
pages on Bells are interesting, if somewhat 
insufficient. We may, perhaps, hope to know 
more when Lord Rayleigh’s third volume 
appears. The researches of Kiénig and Kundt 
on the velocity of sound in gases enclosed in 
pipes are clearly reproduced, and there is a very 
ample discussion on beats and the combination 
of tones. Perhaps the most interesting chapter 
is that entitled ‘‘ Vibroscopic and Vibro- 
graphic,’ where a very full account is given of 
the methods of Young, Wheatstone, Lissajons, 
and Konig, and of flame-vibroscopes. For the 
sake of historical completeness, some reference 
at least ought to have been made to the 
researches of Antoine and Montigny. On the 
whole, Herr Melde writes at a higher level than 
F, Auerbach, if with less mathematical develop- 
ment. The first volume of the Handbuch der 
Physik closes with Lieferung 7, which contains 
a i no means complete name and subject 
index. 





SCIENCE NOTES. 


Tue first volume of Messrs. Whittaker’s new 
‘‘Library of Popular Science” will be an 
Elementary Introduction to Astronomy, by Mr. 
G. F. Chambers, whose larger works on the 
subject are well known. It is meant especially 
for readers who have no previous acquaintance 
with practical astronomy; and in this, as in 
other volumes of the series, considerable atten- 
tion will be paid to efficient illustration and 
explanatory diagrams. The volume will be 
ready in the course of a few weeks, and will 
shortly be followed by others. 


At the general monthly meeting of the Royal 
Institution on July 6, the special thanks of the 
members were returned to Miss Jane Barnard, 
Dr. J. H. Gladstone, the Rev. A. R. Abbott, 
Mr. T. F. Deacon, Mr. A.’ Blaikley, and others, 
for the loan of the collection of Faraday 
memorials shown in the library on the occasion 
of the two lectures given in commemoration 
of the Faraduy centenary; to Sir Frederick 
Abel, for his present of an CEirtling balance ; 
and to Mr. Ludwig Mond for his donation of 
£100 towards expenses connected with the Fara- 
day centenary. 


TuE International Society of Entomologist§ 
will meet this year at Munich on August 20 
and 26. The society number now over 1300 
members. In connexion with this year’s 
meeting, a general congress will be held, to 
which all friends of entomology are invited. 
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PHILOLOGY NOTES, 
A map of the Distribution of the Germans in 
Europe, edited by the late Prof. Nabert, with 
the co-operation of Dr. R. Bickh, has just 
appeared (Glogau: Karl Flemming.) It is 
drawn up on‘a vast scale, and is manifestly 
the result of most laborious and painstaking 
research, as well as of a close study of official 
sources—German, Russian, Swiss, and Belgian. 
Prof. Nabert, who undertook many journeys, 
between 1844 and 1887, for the purpose of this 
investigation, had the satisfaction of being able 
to hand over the whole of his important work 
for publication, though he did not live to see it 
in print. The two sections of the = at 
present issued, which will soon be followed by 
the remainder, comprise, besides northern 
Germany, the domain of the Low German 
(Dutch and Flemish) tongue, which reaches 
into the northern parts of France close up to 
Boulogne. In eastern Germany, the remnants 
of Wendish and other Slav populations are set 
out in special colour, with the fullest exact- 
ness. So is the scattered German population in 
Russian Poland, which appears remarkably 
numerous. In Russian Poland the Jewish 
element, too, is indicated by patches of a par- 
ticular tint; and its diffusion appears equally 
great. From Calais to the Veen and the 
Caucasus, the outlying linguistic islands and 
settlements of the Teutonic stock, as well as 
the vast bulk of the German nation, are defined. 
The losses experienced by the Teutonic tongues 
in the west, south, and east, are also the subject 
of treatment. It would be difficult to give a 
clearer picture, at a glance, of the distribution 
of races and languages than is afforded in this 
excellent map. 


Tue last number of the Journal of the Straits 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society (London : 
Kegan Paul & Co.) contains several articles of 
interest. Mr. W. E. Maxwell, C.M.G., resident 
at Selangor, prints the Romanised text of a 
Malay ballad, which he found in the Raffles 
Library at Singapore. It commemorates an 
unsuccessful attack upon the Dutch settlement 
of Malacca, towards the end of the last century, 
by a Malay hero named Raja Haji. Mr, 
Maxwell also gives two contemporary Dutch 
versions of the affair. He does not attempt to 
translate the ballad, because the character of 
Malay poetry is such that it isalmost impossible 
to make pantuns readable in English dress. 
The story is carried on in the third and fourth 
lines of each stanza only, the first two lines 
being cither mere tags on which to hang the 
rhyme, or, at the best, some figurative state- 
ment, a kind of background against which to 
set the picture. To read ninety-five stanzas 
like the following would give little idea of the 
effect of the original : 


** Near the house of Meche Sabtu 

The siyakap fish from the sea of Banca. 

The corpse was cast into a cleft of the rocks 

Of him who had boasted he would take Malacca. 
** The siyakap tish from the sea of Banca 

Si Tuah runs away with the tray. 

His intention was to take Malacca, 

Little aware that his life would be lost. 
**Si Tuah runs off with the tray. 

Wood is turned by Si Naga Wangsa. 

Little thought he that his life would be lost 

The body was removed by the Governor of 

Malacea.”’ 

The literary merit of the poem is not great; 
but it is of considerable historical interest as 
the work of some local bard of the last century, 
who celebrated, in the best language he could 


command, the repulse of the raid attempted on | 


his native city. We may also mention the 
conclusion of a translation of Valentyn’s account 
of Malacca, from 1640 to 1725, together with a 
facsimile of Valentyn’s map; a summary of 
the now obsolete law relating to slavery among 





the Malays, which differed from the Muham- 
madan law in several particulars, notably 
in recognising debt-bondage; an account 
of legal customs in Negri Sembilan; and 
short papers on plants, insects, &c. The 
number ends with a valuable bibliography 
of Malaya, from January, 1888 to July, 1890, 
compiled by Mr. C. Davies Sherborn. By 
‘‘Malaya” is meant that part of the Archi- 
pelago enclosed in a line drawn round the 
north of Siam and the Philippines, through 
Macassar Strait between Lombok and Bali, 
round the outlying islands of Java and 
Sumatra, and to the east of the Nicobars and 
Andamans. This bibliography fills ~ eighty 
pages; it is specially rich in Dutch publica- 
tions, and in papers that have appeared in the 
Transactions of learned societies. We have 
said enough to show that this outlying branch 
of the Asiatic Society, which numbers only 160 
members, is doing good work. It is to it that 
we owe the republication of four volumes of 
Miscellaneous Papers relating to Indo-China, 
which were edited by Dr. R. Rost for 
‘* Triibner’s Oriental Series” (1886, 1887). 


FINE ART. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE TEMPLE AT LUXOR. 

July 7, 1891. 

An Egyptian correspondent_writes to me that 
two of the columns west of the granite 
colonnade of Ramses IT. at the Temple of Luxor, 
and behind the great Pylon, have recently 
fallen to the ground. 

This is only what I, along with many others 
who visited Luxor last winter, pectin es | would 
happen. It is also probably only the commence- 
ment of a disaster to the Egyptian monuments 
which may exceed any other of the century. 
Excavations were conducted on a large scale at 
Luxor during last winter and the present 
spring, and, incredible to relate, without 
Government supervision, and not directed by an 
engineer! Everyone knowing Luxor will 
remember that the set of the stream is against 
the ground (loose earth) on which the Temple 
stands. It has been so perilous for the adjacent 
houses that for the last two or three years the 
occupiers have, on some occasions at high Nile, 
sat up all night, fearing their houses would be 
swept away. 

Without entering into the details of the late 
excavations, I may say that columns have been 
exposed in the northern courts and the earth 
removed from the western wall of the south 
portion of the Temple, so as to leave an embank- 
ment between the river and the town and 
Temple of palpable weakness, which is still 
further weakened by one end of it touching the 
entrance of acanal, at a point where the stream 
has great force. Moreover, the whole of the 
embankment has to stand the set of the current 
from the opposite side of the river. 

Unless immediate steps are taken to secure 
the embankment, there is serious danger that, 
should the forthcoming inundation be exception- 
ally high, the whole foundations of the Temple 
will be washed away. And with these will 
certainly follow a portion of the town, entailing 
a possible destruction of human life frightful to 
contemplate. 

Besides strengthening the embankment the 
set of thestream should be permanently changed. 
For many years past the land has been making 
on the west bank of the Nile, and being 
washed away on the eastern bank, whereon 
Luxor stands. It would be no great feat of 





engineering to remedy this, on which depends 
the preservation of so many important monu- 
ments. 

To add to the indignation which we must all 
feel on hearing of this last Luxor escapade, there 





is the knowledge that it has been perpetrated 
from the proceeds of a tax ostensibly levied for 
the repair of the monuments. When the 
tourist-tax was proposed it was pointed out, 
both at home and in Egypt, that in imposing 
such a tax the Government was acting con- 
trary to the principle accepted in this country, 
but only after many years of agitation—that it 
is desirable that public monuments and museums 
should be open free to all. it was also 
suggested that, in levying blackmail of this 
nature, we were giving point to the sarcasms 
respecting the ‘‘hypocrisie Britannique”’ and 
the ‘‘nation of shopkeepers.” Further, it was 
stated that money so collected would be cer- 
tainly misapplied. As to this point, so free 
have officials made with the fund that, when 
the Khedive visited Luxor last winter, it was 
en into to pay for a road, constructed 
solely for his convenience. 
HENRY WALLIs. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 


A MEMORIAL from men of science and others, 
on the subject of the proposed site for the 
National Gallery cf British Art, has been for- 
warded to the City Corporation through Sir 
H. E. Roscoe. They state that, having heard 
that there was a possibility of the City of 
London finding a site on the Embankment for 
the gallery which a munificent donor had pro- 
posed to build, they approach the Corporation 
with an earnest request that they would observe 
the very great importance of giving effect to 
the proposal. The memorial already presented 
to the rime Minister would have made the 
Corporation aware of the many strong objec- 
tions from a scientific point of view to the 
site suggested for the gallery in the first 
instance. The greatest city in the world must 
be the first to suffer if from any cause the 
proper presentation of science and means for 
its stuay by its citizens were in any way 
crippled. By affording a site on the Embank- 
ment, the Corporation would be the means 
of preventing this lamentable result, and 
would earn the gratitude of all interested in 
scientific progress, as well as confer a great 
boon on the art-loving public. The memorial 
is signed by the president of the Royal Society 
(Sir W. Thomson), the secrétaries (Lord Ray- 
leigh and Prof. Foster), the treasurer (Dr. 
Evans), and nearly all the members of the 
council, Among other signatures is that of 
Lord Tennyson. 


THE programme of the approaching congress 
of the British Archaeological Association at 
York has been roughly prepared, the date of 
the meeting having been fixed for August 17 to 
23. The Marquis of Ripon will preside; and 
the vice-presidents will be the Bishops of Ripon 
and Wakefield, Lord Herries, the Dukes of 
Norfolk and Cleveland, and the Marquis of 
Bute. The first two days, Monday and Tues- 
day, will be devoted to an inspection of the 
minster, the city walls, the city churches, and 
the remains of St. Mary’s abbey, with its 
ancient hospice, and its museum of Roman 
antiquities. One day will be spent in a visit to 
Beverley minster and Hull; another to Ripon 
and Fountains abbey; and two days will be 
devoted to Selby abbey church, the abbeys of 
Rievaulx and Byland, and the collegiate church 
of Howden. On the Monday evening the party 
will be entertained at a conversazione at the 
mansion-house; and on each of the other 
evenings meetings will be held in the new 
guildhall for the reading of papers, to be 
followed by discussions. On Sunday the mem- 
bers of the congress will attend service in the 
minster ; and Monday, August 24, will be spent 
in a railway excursion to Scarborough, where 
the party will visit the old Norman castle and 
the parish church of St. Mary’s, 
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THE youngest artist to receive a medal at the 
Paris Salon is Mr. Harry Vander Weyden, who 
received the honour for his picture ‘‘ Un Soir 
@Eté. He is a descendant of the old Flemish 
master of that name, and son of Major Vander 
Weyden, the well-known photographer. 


M. JutEs Touratry, of the Ecole frangaise de 
Rome, has discovered near Tunis, on a hill 
called Bou Kournein, what appears to be a 
temple of Baal of Roman times. His excava- 
tions have already produced a number of 
inscriptions, one of which reads ‘‘Saturnus 
Balcaranensis * * Augustus * * Dominus * * 
Deus magnus,” while others supply new con- 
sular dates. 

THE university of Pennsylvania has in its 
museum, now open to students, a collection 
of about 700 cuneiform tablets, which have 
been acquired by the Babylonian Exploration 
Committee outside its operations in Turkey, 
and none of which have yet been published. 


THE STAGE. 
“THE NAUTCH GIRL’’ AT THE SAVOY. 


Are Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan really to 
point the moral of the French proverb ‘‘ Il 
n’y a pas d’homme nécessaire?” Are 
Messrs. George Dance and Edward Solomon 
to prove that they can step quite easily into 
the shoes of the creators of a singularly 
original form of dramatic entertainment ? 
It is a hard saying—and these are questions 
we cannot confidently answer. Or rather, 
the net result of ‘‘The Nautch Girl” pro- 
duction and performance is to show how 
‘necessary’? Gilbert and Sullivan have 
actually been to librettist and composer, if 
not to the public. Something has been 
brought out—and brought out with success 
—which would never have been what it is 
but for the illustrious series of bright 
musical dramas due to the collaboration of 
Mr. Gilbert with Sir Arthur. Mr. Dance, 
the librettist, has been more especially in- 
debted to his forerunner. There is some- 
thing of Sullivan—yet not so very much of 
Sullivan in Mr. Solomon’s music. There is 
all that there can possibly be of Gilbert in 
Mr. Dance’s dialogue. The same order of 
satire, where that is attainable; the same 
order of cynicism ; the same turn of thought 
and of style; the same useful literary tricks 
and manner of writing—the sharp and short 
Saxon alternating as before, in effective 
contrast, with the long Latinity which is a 
weapon too, in its way. 

As regards the satire, there is, of course, 
nothing quite so admirable as the manner in 
which, in the play of ‘‘The Gondoliers,” 
Socialism was held up to derision, and “ the 
Lord High Coachman on the Box” assured 
of equality with the Lord Chief Justice on 
the Bench. Still, some well barbed shafts 
are directed to certain gratuitously exposed 
bosoms. The stupid enthusiasm over the 
traveller who returns—the traveller who is 
“‘dined” and married and then left upon 
the shelf, that some other social idol may be 
cherished and extolled—this craze of every 
London season receives its due rebuke. 
The egotistical twaddle translated from the 
Norse—when only the “‘ bitterness of balked 
individuality ” has to be remembered, and 
duty must be dutifully forgotten—into the 
heart of this nonsense the barbed arrow 








flies. Yes, there isfun and to spare; and it 
may be hypercritical to object to it that the 
method of Mr. Dance’s humour copies Mr. 
Gilbert’s too well—that it owes its existence 
to the existence of ‘‘The Gondoliers,” of 
‘“‘The Pirates,” of ‘‘ The Mikado,” and of 
“ Patience.” A man who can fall into the 
method of another with so complete a 
flexibility must have much cleverness, which 
includes, no doubt, at least a little originality, 
ready to be produced when the occasion 
demands it. For the present, in the pro- 
duction of ‘‘The Gondoliers,” I look upon 
Mr. Dance in the light of an ‘‘ under-study.” 
Mr. Gilbert could not play his part; Mr. 
Dance was called upon to play it for him. 
And it is the business of an ‘‘ under-study ” 
to reproduce the effects of his principal. 

Here is a pretty and Gilbertian little 
duet, for Indru and Chinna—the lady in 
the most modern of fashions, discovers, 
be it said, an “affinity” with many men, 
many are the occasions on which “her 
heart goes out to meet them.” 
This is the old, old story ! Jack is in love with Jill; 
Jill doesn’t care for Jacky, but deeply adoreth Bill ; 
= _— dainty Dorothy—Dorothy, trim and 

au, 
Is pining and burning for Dick, who is yearning 
For Cis, who loves no one at all. 
There is a very pretty lyric, 

** When all the world was bright, love, 
And every night was day.’’ 

Pretty things are plentiful from beginning 
to end—in the second act more especially— 
and it would be ungracious and unseemly 
were I to insist again upon the source 
whence they, like most of the humour, comes. 

“The Nautch Girl” is mounted with 
nothing short of magnificence, and it is 
extremely well played. A word in detail on 
these matters. Mr. Rutland Barrington is 
the Rajah. There are some who disapprove 
of his voice; there cannot be any who dis- 
approve of his method. When he intends 
to be pompous, Mr. Sapsea could never 
have been more impressive. His geniality 
and tolerance are alike admirable. Theo 
truth is, Mr. Barrington is an essential part 
of a Savoy performance, and Mr, Arthur 
Roberts himself has no greater right to be 
measured and fitted with apart. Mr. Frank 
Thornton is entertainingly disagreeable as 
the Grand Vizier. Mr. Denny, as the 
famous Idol, is all the part demands; and 
Mr. Courtice Pounds, as the son of the 
Rajah—the youth who is in love with a 
dancing girl, and who would willingly 
sacrifice caste to be her lord—plays with 
conviction and sings charmingly. Now, 
before we come to the ladies—to whom for 
the most part lesser rdles are given—must 
we forget Mr. Wyatt, the enterprising pro- 
prietor of a Nautch troop, which, on its 
travels, will be equipped for the perform- 
ance of the dolero in Spain, and for that of 
a pleated-skirt dance in an English drawing- 
room up to date. The particular Nautch 
girl for whom the Rajah’s offspring suffers 
love, and whom the Rajah himself regards 
with an eye of not wholly paternal favour, 
is represented very capably by Miss Lenore 
Snyder, a new-comer to the Savoy—a hand- 
some and engaging person who gains upon 
you as the evening proceeds. What rejoices 
one most in the ladies’ parts, however, is 





the performance of Miss Jessie Bond— 
excellently provided for in the new opera— 
and, from the beginning to the end of her 
representation, bright and artistic, light and 
flexible. Miss Annie Cole makes quite the 
most of a small part, and deserves, indeed, 
a better one. 

Then as tothe mounting, dresses, scenery, 
processions, stage crowds, stage effects— 
well, Mr. Charles Harris is answerable for 
his share. The stage direction has been in 
his accustomed hands. Mr. Percy Ander- 
son has designed the dresses. Gorgeous 
and beautiful in themselves, they have no 
fault but that here and there they conceal 
the figure too completely. Mr. Harker 
must be credited with the better of the two 
set scenes, which represents, with all 
splendour of decoration and detail, the 
courtyard of the Rajah’s palace. This is 
Indian atmosphere and Indian colour— 
colour most deftly combined—a blaze of 
red, a flash of gold and of white-pink 
alabaster ; and these beheld in the sunniest 
of lights, against a steady background of un- 
broken blue. 

Frepertck WEbDMOoRE. 


STAGE NOTES. 
Mr. F. C. Puinuirs and Mr. Percy Fendall 
have collaborated in a piece called ‘* Husband 
and Wife,” which has—while we write—been 
brought out at the Comedy Theatre, and of 
which we shall have something more to say. 

“Mrs. ANNESLEY,” a play by Mr. J. F. 
Cooke, was brought out at a matincée at the 
Criterion last week. It is a story of love, of 
jealousy, and of poisoning, told not without 
power, and not without sympathetic touches. 
It is, indeed, notwithstanding the sensational 
elements with which it deals, both healthy and 
interesting, and it is written with sufficient 
vigour and point. The matinée-attending 
audience has generally claims made upon its 
patierce. As regards the performance of 
‘Mrs. Annesley ”—a play which will assuredly 
be heard of again—such claims were of the 
fewest. The picce was well interpreted, Mr. 
Bassett Roe, Mr. John Beauchamp, Mr. William 
Herbert, Mr. Charles Allan, and Mr. Frederick 
Harrison—the latter in a sympathetic part, 
which he played with great effectiveness and 
ease—being engaged in the performance. Miss 
May Whitty, who is clever and capable, was 
not seen perhaps to such advantage as we have 
before seen her. Miss Beatrice Lamb, on the 
other hand, has rarely looked or acted better. 
There was subtlety, as well as style and charm, 
in much that she did. It is ridiculous that a 
young actress of Miss Lamb's decided gifts and 
distinct individuality should be seen upon the 
London stage so seldom in parts that are 
worthy of her. 

Tu experimental re-opening of the Vaude- 
ville does not appear to have been attended 
with any great success. The theatre is to be 
let from August 1 until Christmas. Mr. Thorne 
and his company will meanwhile be on tour. 

‘‘ Karri,” with Mr. Willie Edouin and Miss 
Alice Atherley in the principal parts, is now 
being played nightly at the Strand. 











MUSIC. 
MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 
BEETHOVEN'S ‘‘ Fidelio ” has not been heard for 
some time in London, and we are surprised that 
there was not a larger audience last week when 
it was performed at Ccveart Geidin, Mme 
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Tavary is an ear and dramatic singer, and 
appeared to gi advantage in the part of 
Leonora. She .-as particularly good in the 
second act. M. Plancon as Rocco greatly dis- 
tinguished himself. It would indeed be diffi- 
cult to conceive a better rendering of the part 
cither vocally or histrionically. Signor Ravelli 
commenced his dungeon scene tamely, but 
afterwards was good, if not grevt. The 
** Fidelio” Overture was roughly played, but 
the ‘‘ Leonora”’ went extremely well. Signor 
Randegger was the conductor. 

An African native choir appeared at the 
Princes’ Hall last Thursday week. They have 
come over to collect funds for technical colleges 
in South Africa; and the praiseworthy object of 
their visit, together with the novelty of the 
performance, will no doubt secure for them 
substantial success. Some of them have been 
trained at Lovedale College, South Africa, 
which is so full, that hundreds of applicants 
have had to .be turned away. The choir 
now in London numbers from fifteen to twenty 
women, men, and children, representing seven 
distinct tribes. They have a trained by 
Mr. J. H. Balmer, formerly a pupil of Garcia’s, 
and they sing with remarkable precision and 
refinement. The programme included genuine 
native and modern music, the former being, of 
course, of special interest t> musicians ; some 
of it is exceedingly quaint in tonality and 
furm. The tonality in one or two pieces was 
Lydian in character, while the bold consecu- 
tive fifths between the extreme parts recalled 
the good old days of Hucbald. There was an 
uncomfortable mixture of secular and sacred 
music. As the latter is one of the choir’s 
specialities, it would be advisable in future per- 
formances, to devote the first part of the pro- 
gramme solely to it. We wish all prosperity 
to this Kaffir choir. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henschel gave an extra vocal 
recital at St. James’s Hall on Friday, July 3. 
Mrs. Henschel sang with much charm Lieder 
by Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn; she 
was, however, particularly successful with 
Massenet’s light and graceful ‘‘Serenade de 
Zanetto.” She also sang a dainty ‘‘ May Song,” 
by Mr. A. Hervey, and a clever setting of ‘‘O 
Sun that waken’st,” by Mr. F. Corder; and 
both were well received. Mr. Henschel sang 
some songs of his own from the ‘‘ Trompeter 
von Sikkingen’’; they are excellent compesi- 
tions, though at times the influence of Schubert 
is strongly marked. There were many other 
numbers of interest on the programme, but it 
will suffice to say that everything was enjoyed 
by the large audience. Mr. Henschel’s 
accompaniments were, as usual, admirable. 

The programme of the seventh Richter 
concert on Monday evening included two 
Wagner excerpts. The first was the scene from 
the second Act of ‘‘ Gétterdimmerung” in which 
Hagen calls together the vassals to welcome 
Gunther and his bride Brynhilde. This is a 
most impressive scene on the stage, but it 
makes too much noise with too little effect in 
a concert room. The other was Sachs’s 
address to Walther and the closing chorus 
from ‘ Die Meistersinger”’; and these are quite 
enjoyable though torn from "their i imposing sur- 
roundings. Mr. Max Heinrich sang’ with taste 
and dramatic power, while the Richter choir 
displayed much energy. Mlle. Clementine de 
Vere, a new soprano vocalist, made a first 
appearance. Her voice is clear and bright. 
Her rendering of the Aria ‘Gli angui d’in- 
ferno” was not altogether successful, but she 
sang in an artistic and expressive manner an 
air from Dvorak’s neglected Oratorio, ‘St. 
Ludmila.’ The programme included Cheru- 
bini’s fine ‘‘ Medée”’ Overture, and Beethoven’s 
C minor Symphony, to both of which the 
orchestra did full justice. 

J. S. SmeDLocK. 





STANFORD'S TOURIST MAPS. 


EUROPE.—STANFORD’S PORTABLE 


MAP, showing the Railways, &c. Scale, 105 miles to an 
inch ; size 33in. by 30. Coloured and mounted in case, 
10s. 


CENTRAL EUROPE—DAVIES’S MAP 
containing all the Railways and Stations. Roads, Rivers, 
and Chief Mountain Ranges are clearly delineated. Scale, 
24 miles to an inch; size, 47in. by 38. Mounted in case, 
16s. 


NORWAY.— WILLSON’S HANDY 
MAP of NORWAY SOUTH of TRONDHJEM. Scale, 
20 miles to an inch; size, 14in. by 21. Coloured and 
fulded for the pocket, ds. 


BRITISH ISLES.—DAVIES’S NEW 
RAILWAY MAP of the BRITISH ISLES and PART 
of oo Scale, 22 miles to an inch; size 3lin. by 
38. In case, 9s. 


’ 
ENGLAND & WALES—STANFORD'’S 
LONDON ATLAS RAILWAY and STATION MAP. 
Seale, 10 miles to an inch; size, 40in, by 48. Coloured 
and mounted i in case, 12s, 6d. The Four Sheets can also 
be had separately—size of each, 22in. by 26. Coloured 
and mounted in case, each 5s. 


’ 
ENGLAND & WALES—STANFORD'S 
PORTABLE MAP, with the Railways very clearly 
delineated. Scale, 15 miles to an inch; size, 32in. by 28. 
Coloured and mounted in case, 7s. 6d 


ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT -TOUR- 
IST’S MAP. With all the Roads and Paths marked and 
HIleights given. Scale, 1 inch to a mile; size, 27 in. by 32. 
Price, with Roads and Lakes Coloured, folded in cover, 
2s. Gd. ; full-coloured, 4s. 6d. ; mounted in case, 7s. 6d. 


’ 

ISLE of WIGHT—TOURIST'S MAP. 
Seale, 1 inch to a mile; size, 27 in. by 21; and descriptive 
VISITOR’S GUIDE. Folded, plain, 1s.; coloured, 
1s. 6d. ; mounted, 3s. 6d. 


NORTH WALES.—TOURIST’S MAP. 
Scale, 3 miles to an inch; size, 34in. by 27; and descrip- 
tive VISITOR’S GUIDE. Folded, plain, 1s. 6d.; 
coloured, 2s. ; mounted, 5s. 


SOUTH WALES.—TOURIST’S MAP. 
Scale, 3] miles to an inch ; size, 3tin. by 27; and descrip- 
tive VISITOR’S GUIDE. Folded, plain, Is. 6d. ; 
coloured, 2s.; mounted, 5s. 


LONDON.—COLLINS’S STANDARD 


MAP. Scale, 4 inches to a mile; size, 341} in. by 27. With 
an illustrated GUIDE. Coloured, in case, 1s. ; ; extended 
=, 34}in. by 343) and full-coloured, 1s. 6d. ; mounted, 
3s 


LONDON.—DAVIES’S' BRITISH 
METROPOLIS. Seale, 3 inches to a mile; size, 36in. 
by 25}. Coloured and mounted in case, 7s. 6d.; or with 
continuation southward beyond the Crystal Palace, 11s. 
Other Maps at 8s. and 5s. 6d. 


LONDON ATLAS MAPS. 


The following Maps, selected from STANFORD'S 
LONDON ATLAS, can be had separately, mounted in 
a convenient form for the pocket, price 5s. each :— 








EUROPE. _ GREECE. 
ENGLAND. PALESTINE. 
SCOTLAND. INDIA, NORTH. 
IRELAND. SOUTH. 


DENMARK and ICELAND. a 


SWEDEN and NoRWAy. BURMAH. 
GERMANY, WEST. CEYLON. 

s EAST. | CHINA. 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. JAPAN. 
SWITZERLAND. BORNEO. 
NETHERLANDS. AFRICA. 
COUNTRIES round the CENTRAL AFRICA. 

MEDITERRANEAN. SOUTH AFRICA. 
FRANCE. MANITOBA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
VICTORIA (AUSTRALIA), 
NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Lonpon: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 anv 27, Cocksrun Street, CHARiING Cross, 8.W. 


SPAIN and PORTUGAL. 
ITALY, NORTH. 
» SOUTH. 








HURST & BLACKETT’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. A. G. L’ESTRANGE. 
Now ready, in 1 vol., demy Svo, 12s. 


LADY BELCHER AND 
HER FRIENDS. 


With Portrait of Lady Belcher. 
By the Rev. A. G. L’ESTRANGE, 
Author of * The Friendships of Mary Russell Mitford,” &c. 

“Mr. L'Estrange has given a pleasant account of a clever and genial 
woman, well known in society till her death only last year. There is 
thus seareely a name distinguished pe eighty years of her life 
but finds some mention in these pages any of the ancedotes have 
the charm of novelty as well as raciness and render the book emim ntly 
rea ui able and attractive.”—<A thenaewm. 

Mr. L’Estrange’s account of * La:iy Belcher and her Friends’ 
likely to prove acceptable to all who love anecdotes about well- Ban 
people. "—Globe. 





THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


BENCH and BAR; Reminiscences of 
One of the Last of an Ancient n vce. By Mr. Serjeant ROBINSON, 
With Appendix and Portrait of the Author. 

UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 
Sixticth Edition, 1 vol., royal 8vo, 31s. 61., bound, gilt edges. 


LODGE'S PEERAGE and BARONET- 
AGE for 1891. Commented Canestes ty the Nobility. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


A MOORLAND IDYL. By Algernon 


GISSING, Author of “A Village Hampden,” ‘ Both of this 
Parish,” &e. 3 vols. 


HAYTHORNES DAUGHTER. By 


PAUL WARREN. 3 vols. 


A HARVEST of TARES. By Vere 


Cc — ERING, Author of “ A Modern Delilah,” a ildine,” &c. 


ue x Harv est of Tares’ may be recommended as likely to amuse and 
interest the lover of light and entertaining literature from start to 


finish.”—Saturday Review. 
A LIFES DEVOTION. By Lady 


VIRGINIA SANDARS, Author of “A Bitter Repentance.” 3 vols. 
“ Among the modern novels Luly Virginia Sandars’s * A Life's Devo- 
tion’ is one of the most pleasing.”"—Morning Post, 


THE HERMITS of CRIZEBECK. By 


HENRY CRESSWELL, Author of “ A Modern Greek wR 
“Sliding Sands,” &. 3 vols. 
“The work has more hues of interest than the main one. It is well 
written throughout, and deserves to be widely read.”—Scutsman. 


A LADY of MY OWN. By Helen 


PROTILERO LEWIS, Author of “ Her Meart’s Desire.” 3 vols. 
“The author is an eminently ple asing novelist, who has, moreover, 
the gift of natural and unaffected pathos. ”—Morning Post. 


A RAINBOW at NIGHT. By M. E. 


LE CLERC, Author of * Mistress Beatrice Cope.” 2 vols. 
“This novel contains some capital character ske' stching, andis written 
in an exceptionally attractive style. "—Glasgow Herald. 


KINSFOLK. By Mary Deane, Author 


of “St. Briavels ” “Qv ratrefoil, "&c. 3 vols 
“ There are to be found in * Kinstolk’ many of the features of a good 
novel. As literature, in the strict sense of the word, it is excellent ; 
the writing is that of a cultivated woman with a n; vtural gittof « — S- 
sion ; some at least of the characters are both lifelike and realisable ; 
and at times the story has real narrative meee, ¥ 
Manchester Examiner. 


THE PHILADELPHIAN. By Louis 


JOUN JENNINGS, M.P., Author of “The Millionaire,” &c. 


3 vols. 
A SELECTION FROM 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY. 
EACH IN A SINGLE VOLUME, PRICE 5s, 
BY THE AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX.” 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE- | CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. 
AN F 
a WOMAN'S ‘THOUGHTS ee 
A are Tos A LIEE: THE UNKIND WORD. 
NOTHING NEW. A BRAVE LADY. 
STUDIES from LIFE. 


MISTRESS and MAID. 
THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. | YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 


BY THE AUTHOR of “SAM SLICK.” 
NATURE and HUMAN|THE OLD JUDGE; or, 











+ LIFE in a Colony. 
NATURE. TRAITS of AMERICAN 
WISE SAWS and MODERN | ~ HUMOUR. 
INSTANCES. The AMERICANS at HOME 


BY DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD. 


DAVID ELGINBROD. | ALEC FORBES. 
ROBERT FALCONER. SIR GIBBIE. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
ADAM GRAEME. LIFE of IRVING. 
LAIRD of NORLAW. A ROSE in JUNE. 
AGNES. PHOEBE, JUNIOR. 
IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS. 





Lonvon: HURST & BLACKETT, LiMiTED. 
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THE ‘CLASSICAL REVIEW. 
Vol. V. JULY. No. 7. 
Royal 8vo, 54 pages, Double Columns, Is. 6d. 
ConTeNTs. 
A. E. HOUSMAN.—ADVERSARIA ORTHOGRAPHICA. 
R. SEYMOUR CONWAY.—ORIGIN of the LATIN GERUND and 
GERUNDIVE. 
J. P. POSTGATE.—LATIN FUTURE INFINITIVE in -TURUM. 
F. T. TARBELL yy DELIBERATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE in 
RELATIVE CLAUSE 
P. SOR EnKE. _ pone ATUS CRITICUS on CICERO DE 
NATURA DEORUM. 
BURY: S$ NEMEAN ODES. J. E. Sanpys. 
MERRY'S EDITION of the BIRDS. R. Y. Tyxrev. 
SHORTER NOTICES. 
GREEK ELEGIACS. L. Campnetr. 
*AOnvalwy M1 Acreia. 
REC ENT LITERATURE  F. ¢ 
REPLY to PROFESSOR GOMPERZ. H. Ricuarns. 
PURritin NUTES by H. Ricnarps, W. Wyse, E. 5. Tuomrsox, 
E. Poste. 
NOTES. 
MONTHLY RECORD 
CORRESPONDENCE, 
ARCHAEOLOGY. 
SUMMARIES of PERIODICALS. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
N B—The CLASSICAL REVIEW for Mach, April, May, and June 
contains a fall List of all the Emendations on the Text of the 
*ACnvaiwy MoActeia scattered throughout the various philological 
journals of England and the Continent, together with notes on the 
same and discussions on philological and historical points raised by 
the newly-discovered work attributed to Aristotle. These numbers 
are indispensable to any student of the new Aristotle. 


THE 


JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Epitep sy I. ABRAHAMS and ©. G. MONTEFIORE. 


Vol. III. JULY. No, 12. 
Price °s.; Annual Subscription, post free, i0s. 
ConTESTS. 


CRITICAL PROBLEMS of the SECOND PART of ISAIAH L. By 
Prot. T. K. Cureyye. 

THE LITERATURE of the JEWSin YEMEN. By Dr. A. Nevnaver. 

A TENTATIVE CATALOGUE of BIBLICAL METAPHORS. By 
C. G. Moxterione 

bis me ye ATIONS from ECCLESIASTICUS in RABBINICAL 

TURE. By Prof. S. Scue nein. 

anne sana LIGHT. By M. FaiepMans. 

WHAT is the ORIGINAL LANGUAGE of the WISDOM f 
SOLOMON? By J. Freepentuar. 

THE LAW and RECENT CRITICISM. By Prof. 8. Scnecuter. 


CRITICAL NOTICES—Pseudo-Aristoteles iiber die Seele, by Dr. A. 
Nevunaver—Midrash Tehillim, by Dr. A. Nevsaver— Censur und 
Confiscation hebsiiischen Biicher in Kirchenstaate, by Dr. A. 
Neveaver—Judeuthum und Christenthum : ihre Zukunft, by OG. 
Monreriore. 

NOTES and DISCUSSIONS—Three Centuries of the Hagin F: ami, 
by Josern Jacons—Judwo-Christian Polemics in Zohar, by W. 
Bacner—A Contribution to the History of the Term * Massorah,” 
by W. Bacuer. 

Davin Nett, 279 and 271, Strand. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. 345, will be published on WEDNESDAY, JULY 15rn. 
I. MEMOIR of JOHN MURRAY. 
If, PLAUTUS and HIS IMITATORS. 
ILI. SIR ROBERT PEEL'S CORRESPONDENCE. 
1V. LINCOLNSHIRE, 
V. TALLEYRAND. 
VI. THE MAKING of GERMANY. 
VIL. MEDIEVAL ATHENS. 
VIII. THE LATER JANSENISTS. 
IX. GIOVANNI MORELLL. 
X. CONFLICT BETWEEN CAPITAL and LABOUR. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


THE LEADENHALL PRESS, 
‘0, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


CORNERED. By Norman Porritt. 
— es a Leadenhall Press, 50, Leadenhall Street, 
2s. 6 


THE DEVIL'S ACRES. Illustrated by 
Kenneth M. Skeaping. London, The Leadenhall Press, 
50, Leadenhall Street, E. a 3s. 6d. 


LAYS of a LAZY LAW LAWYER. By Al-So. 


ee The Leadenhall Press, 50, Teadenball Street, 








CURATICA; or, Leaves from a Curate’s Note-book. 


MY FIRST CURACY. By the Rev. Sydney 
MOSTYN. London, The Leadenhall Press, 50, Leaden- 
hall Street, E.C. 2s. 6d. 


F URNISH your HOUSES or APART- 
MENTS THROUGHOUT 


ON 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM, 
The original, best, and most liberal. Suits all. 
FOUNDED A.D. 1868. 


Furnish Sot from the Manufacturer, from £10 4 £10,000. 
rices. No extra charge for time give 
Catalogues, ‘Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials. Post Free. 


F. MOEDER, 
248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court Road, W. (Kindly note numbers.) 
Goods carefully Rem ved and Warehoused. 








The Autotype Company, London, THEATRES. 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class C 0 ‘U R T T H EATR KE, 


Every Evening, at 9, THE LATE LAMENTED. 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION Messrs. A. Cecil, H. Standing, A. Aynesworth, F. Cape, 
Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned S Farquhar, C. Rock, and J. Clulow; Mesdames R. Filippi, 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, M precened coed and John Tt iteraxe. 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. ceded, at 8.15, by A MUTUAL 1 consi 

RITERION THEATRE 

AUTO GRAVURE Lessee and Manager, Mr. Cuarntes WynpDHAM. 

The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving | Every Evening, at 9, DAVID GARRICK. 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman Messrs. Charles Wyndham, W. Farren, G. Giddens, W. 
Hunt, Herbert Schmalz, Ke. , of Portraits by “Holl, R.A., | Blakeley, 8. Valentine, 8. Hewson, F. Atherley, and F. Emery; 
Ouless, R.A ; Pettie, R.A. ; Prinsep, A.R.A. ; of the Fresco | Mesdames M. A. Victor, E. Miller, and Mary Moore. 








s remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” tas 
from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National PRINCE of WALES’ ‘THEATRE. 


Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M, Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace Sevorr. 
This Evening, at % 2 Musical Play bank words, entitled 


——_ — een to ~ var — ee — provided, ENFANT PRODIGU 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art, 5, 1E GYPSIES. 

The new Pamphlet, “ "AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa- | - en 28 15 i a 
tional Art,’ post free to any address. S AVOY TH EATRE . 


The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free Proprietor and Manager, R. D’Oyiy Carre. 
per post, for Sixpence, Every Evening, at 8 30, and every Saturday Afternoon, at 
2 30, the a —_ Oot in two oc gntitled, 
THE NA GIR or, The Rajah of Chutneypore. 
THE AUTOT YPE COMPAN Y, LONDON. | Libretto by any Dance, music by Edward Solomon, with 


| lyries by George Dance and Frank Desprez. 


5 7. JAMES’S THEATRE, 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. George ALEXANDER. 
This + at waned THE IDLER. 


in Guy's Hospital ; “SPRING,” by erbert Draper, * ye 3 : Preceded, at 8.20, by HEADS OR TAILS. 
also examples of Auto- Gravure Reproductions of Photo- 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen at RURY LANE THEA TRE. RE 
the Autotype Gallery— Sole Lessee and Manager, Avcusrus Harris. 
THE Every Evening, at 7.45, DRINK. 
Mr. Charles Warner, Messrs. (. Glenney, E. Gurney, J. 
AUTOTYPE FINE ART G ALLERY Cross, W. Morgan, A. Phillips, H. Terriss, R. Power; Mes- 
’ Kingeley, and Kate Jai Ada Neilson, Mrs. Billington, Alice 
¥ te 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, ———. ——- _--- 
LY¥kri¢c THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, 7: ’ eee SEDGER. 
This Evening at 8.15. LA CIGA 
_ Preceded, ‘at 7.30, by LOVE and AW. 





ARIS, CRAFTS, and LOAN EXHIBI- 


TION, KENDAL, WESTMORLAND. 


To be OPENED by H.R.MW. THE PRINCESS LOUISE, 
at the end of AUGUST, 1891. 
comes To H. R. H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


ARTISTS wishing to EXHIBIT PICTURES or DRAWINGS on 
SALE, are invited to communicate at once with the undersigned, who 


will supply forms of entry, and all necessary information and par- BRAND & CcOv’S Al SAUCE, 
Qours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 


and 


Turoporre pe Romer, Hon. Sec. (Section I1.), 
21, Stramongs mes Kendal. 


LATEST 


i = 


7 OOLOGICAL SOCI ETY’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 


PIES. Also, 

>~ROCEEDINGS ;ENERAL MEETINGS 

re EIT. RoaIMS hg ancy veut g | FSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, — 
fURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


LONDON, for the Year 1891. Part 1., containing the Papers read 
: end for INVALIDS. 


in January and February, with 14 Plates, price l2s. 





TRANSACTIONS of the SOCIETY. Vol. XIII., 
Part IL., price 21s., ¢: ert the following Papers :— 

Prof. W. K. PARKE F.RS., on THE MORPHOLOGY of a 
REPTILIAN BIRD. ‘OPISTHOCOMUS CRISTATUS. With 





Pp ‘ r. /EFFREY BELL, F.Z8., CONTRIBUTIONS to. our , = , i 
“li LEDGE of the ANTIPATHARIAN CORALS. With 2 | CAUTION BEWARE of of IMITATIONS. 
ates uE . 
| 11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
TI Publications may be obtained at the Socrety’s Orrice (3, | 
Sameer Sauare, W.), at Me Becy Lena op 4 the Society's Publishers MAYFAIR, W. 
(Paternoster Row, E.C.), or through any Bookseller, ee a a 


— | ESTABLISHED 1851. 
Mu, HEKBERT SPENCER'S NEW WORK. B IRK BECK BANK, 


Now ready, in One Vol., 8vo. Price &s, | Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
J USTICE: being Part IV. of the THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 


‘ ccetaeis ie " : ; 2 taaetted on demand. 
PRINCIPLES of ETHICS, by Hernent Srexcer. TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACC OUNTS, , calculated on minimum 
Wittiams & NonGatr, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden 


monthly balances, when not drawn below £1¢ 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES p A and sold. 


How TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR | | 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND, 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars post-free, | 
on application, ‘Rancis Ravenscrort, Manager. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per 
annum, on each completed £1. Francis Ravenscrorr Manager. 


Lancet-—“ Pure and very soluble.” 
Medical Times“ Eminently suitable 


FRY’S 
for Invalids.” 





PURE CONCENTRATED 
Surgeons, Ireland, that I like sO 


Sir C. A. Cameron—‘I have never C O C O A 
well.” 





President Loyal College of tasted Cocoa 
Paris Exhibition 1889: GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS 


Se 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


No. Il. NOW READY. 
Published Quarterly, price 2s. ; Annual Subscription, 5s. 6d. 


The London and Middlesex 
Notebo ‘kh. 


An Illustrated Magazine devoted to the 
Local History and Antiquities of the 
Cities of London and Westminster and 
the County of Middlesex. 


EDITED BY 
W. PHTLLIMORE, M.A., B.C.L., 


CONTENTS OF NO, Il 
LORD MAYORS and SHERIFFS mp. JAMES I. 
CHILISWICK STREET and PLACE NAMES. 
THE CROMWELLS of EALING and FELTHAM. 
LONDON and MIDDLESEX WILLS. 
A LONDON COM. of OYER and TERMINER in 1659, 
GUNNERSBURY. 


ON a PALAOLITHIC IMPLEMENT of 
FORM from OXFORD STREET. 


THE FEATHERS, HAND COURT. 

LONDON and MIDDLESEX GENTRY in 1673. 
THE SAINTLY MRS. GODOLPHIN. 
MONUMENTAL BRASSES in the CITY. 
MARGARET DELY. 

QUERIES and REPLIES. 

PARKER STREET, W.C. 

BOOK NOTICES. 


Ww. F. 


PECULIAR 


NEW VOLUME OF THE BOOK-LOVER’S 
LIBRARY. 
Edited by HENRY B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. 


In feap. 8vo, cloth, price 4s. Gd.; on hand-made paper, 
Roxburgh, 7s. 6d. ; Large Paper, 21s, each net. 


The Story of the Lmitatio 
Christi. 
By LEONARD A. WITEATLEY. 


The preceding Volumes in this Series cre— 


STUDIES in JOCULAR LITERATURE. By W. C. 
HAZLIr'T. 

NEWSPAPER REPORTING in OLDEN TIME and 
TO-DAY. By Joun PENDLETON. 

HOW to CATALOGUE a LIBRARY. 
B. WHeattey, F.S.A. 

FOREIGN VISITORS in ENGLAND, and What 
They Thought of Us. By Epwarp Smit. 


THE BOOK of NOODLES: 
or, Fools and their Follies. 


THE ENEMIES of BOOKS. By Witiiam Braves. 

THE STORY of SOME FAMOUS BOOKS. By 
FREDERICK SAUNDERS. 

GLEANINGS in OLD GARDEN 
By W. C. Hazuirr. 


THE DEDICATION of BOOKS. To Patron and 
Friend. By Henry B. Wieattey, F.S.A. 


MODERN METHODS of ILLUSTRATING BOOKS. 

THE LITERATURE of LOCAL INSTITUTIONS. 
By G. L. Gomme, F.S.A. 

OLD COOKERY BOOKS and ANCIENT CUISINE. 
By W. C, Haztirr. 


HOW to FORM a LIBRARY. 
WueEatTtey, F.S.A. 


By Henry 


Stories of Simpletons ; 
By W. A. CLovusron. 


LITERATURE. 


By Henny B. 


London : 


UN EW BOOKS. 


IMPORTANT NEW BIOGRAPHY. 


LIFE OF JANE WELSH CARLYLE. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER IRELAND. 
With Portrait and Facsimile Letter. Small demy Svo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


CH ATTO- & WINDUS’S 





[July 15. 








Ex.ior Srock, 62, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


A NEW ADVENTURE BOOK.— Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


THE FOUNTAIN of YOUTH. By Erasmus Dawson, 


M.B. Edited by PAUL | DEVON. With 2 Tiustrations by Hume Nisbet. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
ST. KATHERINE’S BY THE TOWER. By Walter 


BESANT, Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” &c. With 12 Illustrations by Charles Green. 3 vols., 
crown Svo. 
“Mr. Walter Besant’s latest novel is a oe and eminently interesting study of demoniac possession. The story is 
written with great power, and sometimes with almost tragic intensity.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“ *St. Katherine’s by the Tower’ is as good a story as Mr. Besant has written, and shows his characteristic gifts at their 
pee. ..It is admirable work throughout; and the story soon takes a strong hold upon one’s interest, and maintains it to 
the end.”—Scotsman. 


BELL BARRY. By R. Ashe King, Author of ‘The 


Wearing of the Green,” &c. 2 vols., crown 8vo. 
“Bright and pungent narrative, a fine sense of humour, animated dialogue, and living and lovable characters...... 
Altogether, ‘ Bell Barry’ is a novel of unusual and, in scme points, powerful interest.””—/reeman’s Journal, 


A CHILD WIDOW. By Mrs. F. H. Williamson. 


3 vols., crown 8vo. 

“There is not a lay figure in the book. Mrs. Williamson’s style is always eloquent, often pathetic, and invariably in good 
taste . ... The book is distinctly a book to be read.” — Vanity Fair. 

” Promises to become very widely popular. Mrs. Williamson, in a very original and intensely interesting story, has drawn 
firmly but with great delicacy the portrait of a sweet young girl upon whom high fortune has fallen unsought and almost 
of beauty i ‘nature. — will be struck with many passages. Some show a fine poetic feeling, others a strong sense 
of beauty in nature.”’— World. 











NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS, &C. 
THE WORD andthe WILL. ByJamesPayn.,; THE HOLY ROSE. By Walter Besant. 


“A story which is filled with all Mr, Payn’s skill in construction With a Frontispiece by Fred. Barnard. 
aud felicity of touch. A field of observation which is all sunshine al “ A dehghtful volume.”— Glasgow Citizen. 


humour aud flowers of fancy.”—Daily News. 
MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. By W. Clark ‘THE pW ONDERFUL ADVENTURES of 


I 
“er ARNOLD. With 12 Illustrations by H. M. Paget. 


“ One of the -, stories Mr. Clark Russell has ever written ; its in- 
terest is never for a moment allowed to flag."—Leeds Mercury. * An admirable piece of work.”—.1cademy. 


SUNNY STORIES and SOME SHADY THE BISHOPS’ BIBLE. B D. Ch 
ONES. By JAMES PAYN. With a Frontispiece by | MU RRAY and HENRY HERMA v ristie 
Fred. Barnard. | g story, and —"y told. It is full of good 

“* An excellent book.’ "Glasgow Ferald. \ cha urnetere. ins eed 














NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “A SOCIAL DEPARTURE.” ig 


AN AMERICAN GIRL in LONDON. By Sara Jeannette Duncan, Author of 


** A Social Departure.” With 80 Illustrations by F. H. Townsend. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
“Ttisa a brilliant book, and deserves to be read widely. ""— Speake r 





A NEW HUMOROUS TRAVEL BOOK. 


TWO GIRLS on a BARGE. By V. Cecil Cotes. 


Yr. H. Townsend. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
HENRY HERMAN’S NEW BOOK. 


A LEADING LADY: a Story of the Stage. By Henry Herman, joint-Author 


of “The Bishops’ Bible,” ‘ One Traveller Returns, ” &c. Post Svo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 
* The story is vividly written, has some clever sketches of character, and is well worth reading.”’— Stage. 


es DR. A. WILSON’S NEW SUMMER BOOK. 


GLIMPSES of NATURE. By Dr. Andrew Wilson, F RSE. With 35 Ilus- 


trations. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
* Readers of the Z//ustrated London News will recognise in the genial author of many a picturesque column of ‘ Science 
Jottings’ an old and agreeable friend. Dr. Wilson, in a bright informal way, discourses in this accurate and entertaining 
book on sea-acorns, dandelion down......and other aspects of ‘popular science. "—Speaker, 


With 44 Illustrations by 


{ Shortly. 





NEW TWO- SHILLING NOVELS. 





BROOKE FINCHLEY’S DAUGHTER. By; A FELLOW of TRINITY. By Atay Sr. Avsyy. 
Mary Apert. With a * Note” by Otivern Wenxpve tt Homes. 

FOR FAITH and FREEDOM. By Warren | A NOBLE WOMAN. By Hewsnry Grevitte. 
SESANT. 


SOWING the WIND. By E. Lyyy Livtow. 
THE DEAD MAN’S SECRET. By J. E. Muppock. 
PAUL JONES’S ALIAS. By Curistre Murray and 


H. Herman. 
GUILDEROY. By Ovipa. 
AN OCEAN TRAGEDY. By W. Crarx Russet. 
TINKLETOP’ S CRIME. By G. R. Sins. 


THE TENTS of SHEM. By Graytr Attex. 
BETWEEN LIFE and DEATH. 


Barrer. 
BLIND LOVE. 
THE LEGACY of CAIN, By Wirkiz Cottiys. 
THE LAWTON GIRL. as 
SELECTIONS from the WORKS of CHARLES READE. With an 


Introduction by Mrs. ALEXANDER IRELAND, and a Steel-plate Portrait. Crown Svo, buckram, 63. 


“ Decidedly a happy thought......Every phase of Reade’s literary work is, we think, adequately eee 4 
Leede Mercury. 


By Fray 


By Witkitr Coss. 





By Hanoip Freperic. 


Lonpon : CHATTO & WINDUS, 214, Piccapitty, W. 
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